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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  METHODS  IN  TEACHING 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


A   PAPEE  HEAD   AT   THE   FIRST   MEETING  OF  THE   MICHIGAN 

SCHOOLMASTERS'   CLUB,   BY  PROF.   CALVIN  THOMAS, 

OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN. 


It  is  a  very  common  practice  and  one,  I 
believe,  which  is  commended  by  writers  upon 
rhetoric,  to  begin  the  treatment  of  one's  sub- 
ject with  some  remarks  upon  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  I,  however,  will  venture 
upon  a  different  kind  of  exordium  by  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  my  subject  is  not 
of  much  importance  ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  it 
is  not  half  so  momentous  as  a  great  many 
people  suppose  it  to  be.  I  have  a  conviction 
which  has  been  strengthening  for  some  time, 
that  the  subject  of  method-  in  teaching  re- 
ceives in  general  more  attention  than  it  de- 
serves. I  think  it  probable,  nay  to  my  mind 
it  is  certain,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  teaching 
that  goes  on  in  this  country  is  suffering 
severely  because  of  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  matters  of  method.  Quite  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  teaching  fraternity  are  making 
of  method,  if  not  a  fetish  to  worship,  at  least 
a  hobby  to  ride— and  that  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country's  highest  pedagogical  inter- 
ests. If  I  can  trust  my  own  observation,  a 
person's  reverence  for  what  is  commonly 
called  method  usually  varies  inversely  with 
his  own  intellectual  breadth. 

Let  these  remarks  of  mine  not  be  misun- 
derstood. There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  teach- 
er's method  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  him,  is,  in  fact,  the  essential  source  of 
his  power  and  his  influence.  His  method  in 
this  sense  is  nothing  less  than  his  entire 
character  displaying  itself  in  hi3  work.  It 
designates  not  so  much  a  mode  of  procedure 
for  accomplishing  a  particular  piece  of  work 
as  rather  the  spirit  which  informs  and  directs 
all  his  work.  In  other  words  it  is  the  work- 
ing expression  of  his  personality,  his  general 
way  of  imparting  his  own  intellectual  life  to 
his  pupil.    But  the  word  method  is  much 


more  commonly  used  as  synonymous  with 
routine.  It  has  reference  to  the  details  of 
procedure  and  is  a  name,  not  for  the  incom- 
municable secret  of  personality,  but  for  the 
easily  divulged  secret  of  machinery.  Now 
it  is  method  in  this  latter  sense  that  I  think 
receives  more  respect  and  more  attention 
than  it  deserves.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  keep  these  two 
senses  rigidly  apart  in  one's  mind  and  to  re- 
spect method  in  the  former  sense  while 
thinking  but  indifferently  of  it  in  the  latter. 
One's  routine  may  be  intimately  bound  up 
with  his  personality,  but  it  need  not  be  so 
and  usually  it  is  not  so.  Nor  do  I  say  that 
matters  of  routine  are  never  of  any  moment. 
There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
highly  important  to  decide  between  the  com- 
parative merits  of  two  or  more  processes 
for  accomplishing  a  given  result.  What  I 
deprecate  is  the  wide-spread  tendency  I  ob- 
serve to  treat  routine  as  if  that  were  the 
thing  of  chief  importance;  as  if  it  were  the 
real  key  to  a  teacher's  power  and  usefulness. 
For  that  it  certainly  is  not.  There  are  al- 
ways two  other  questions  upon  which  more 
depends  than  upon  this  question  of,  How  ? 
These  are  the  questions,  What  ?  and  Why  ? 
Let  the  teacher  put  to  himself  the  inquiries: 
What  knowledge  or  capacity  is  it  that  I  am 
seeking  to  impart  ?  and  to  what  end?  Let 
him  settle  these  clearly  in  his  own  mind  and 
then  the  question,  How  best  to  teach  ?  will 
usually  take  ©are  of  itself.  At  any  rate  it 
will  no  longer  seem  a  difficult  or  bewildering 
problem. 

Having  now  defined  my  position  with  re- 
gard to  method  in  general,  I  turn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Modern  Languages  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating,    amplifying,    and  perhaps  here 


and  there  qualifying,  the  views  already  set 
forth. 

In  recent  years  the  public  has  heard  a 
great  deal  about  a  so-called  natural  method 
in  the  teaching  of  languages.  This  method 
is  really  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  it  has  been  known  and  used  for  cen- 
turies. But  it  has  acquired  great  notoriety 
in  this  country  of  late  on  account  of  the  vig- 
orous orusade  its  votaries  havetbeen  carry- 
ing on  against  the  traditional  practice  of  the 
schools.  What  this  traditional  practice  is,  is 
of  course  well  enough  known.  A  pupil  who  is 
to  study,let  us  say  German,  is  first  required  to 
commit  to  memory  the  grammatical  inflections 
of  the  language.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
his  memory  in  the  retention  of  the  grammat- 
ical forms  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  the  beginnings  of  a  vocabulary,  he  reads 
as  he  goes  along,  a  certain  number  of  easy 
German  exercises,  and  likewise  translates  a 
number  of  easy  English  exercises  into  Ger- 
man. All  of  this  study  is  essentially  gram- 
matical. The  learner  then  takes  up  some 
German  reader,  with  which  he  works  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  aim  being  to  fix  thoroughly  in  his  mind 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  language 
w»hose  grammar  he  has  been  studying.  After 
this  he  takes  up  the  study  of  literature  and 
his  goal  is  henceforth  simply  to  learn  to 
read  German  as  readily  and  as  intelligently 
as  possible. 

Now  a  few  years  ago  we  bgan  to  hear 
from  certain  quarters  that  all  this  is  wrong; 
that  a  pupil  should  learn  a  foreign  tongue 
juet  as  he  learned  his  mother-tongue  in  his 
infancy;  that  is,  by  at  once  beginning  to  hear 
it  spoken  and  to  imitate  what  he  hears.  We 
are  told  that  the  initial  study  of  grammar  is 
unnatural,  since  the  child  hears  nothing  of 
the  grammar  of  his  own  language  until  after 
he  has  learned  to  speak  the  said  language, 
and  to  speak  it  mayhap,  with  commendable 
correctness.  From  this  the  corollary  nat- 
urally follows  that  the  teacher's  chief  effort 
Should  be  to  see  to  it  that  his  pupil  shall  of 
all  things  learn  to  speak  the  language  he  is 
studying.  The  originators  of  this  agitation 
were  in  the  main  very  excellent  teachers  who 
would  have  succeeded  with  any  method. 
As  it  was,  having  secured  good  results  of  a 


certain  kind,  they  began  to  think  the  magic 
was  in  the  method  rather  than  in  themselves. 
They  were  able  to  secure  striking  testimo- 
nials from  distinguished  persons  as  to  their 
success  in  teaching  pupils  to  speak,  and  so 
they  started  an  agitation.  And  the  agitation 
has  grown.  Its  promoters  have  multiplied 
and  spread  abroad  through  the  land.  They 
are  busily  writing  articles,  essays,  prefaces, 
in  praise  of  their  doctrine.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  have  got  the  ear  of  the  public, 
which  is  usually  ready  to  listen  to  any  one 
that  comes  talking  majestically  about  "mod- 
ern ways"  of  doing  things  and  winking  his 
eye  and  biting  his  thumb  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  fogies.  Many  of  these  energetic 
reformers  use  very  positive  language.  They 
tell  us  in  effect  that  a  notable  educational 
conflict  has  been  going  on  which  has  now, 
however,  been  decided  in  their  favor.  They 
claim  to  have  carried  through  a  great  reform 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  public  that 
any  one  who  in  these  days  continues  to  teach 
a  modern  language  in  the  old  way,  is  behind 
the  age.  Out  of  much  literature  in  this  vein 
which  is  continually  falling  under  my  eye  I 
will  quote  only  the  following,  from  the  pre- 
face to  Deutsch's  German  Header,  lately 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. : 

4 'It  is  now  conceded  by  most  teachers," 
says  Herr  Deutsch,  "that,  in  learning  any 
modern  language,  little  is  gained  by  begin- 
ning with  the  study  of  the  grammar,  and 
that  the  most  successful  method  is  the  nat- 
ural one,  by  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its 
own  language,  i.  e.  by  constant  practice  in 
conversation.  A  mass  of  grammatical  rules 
and  forms  at  the  outset  renders  the  subject 
dry  and  uninteresting,  and  the  time  so  spent 
can  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in 
colloquial  exercises,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  acquiring  fluency  of  speech,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  the  rules  of  grammar 
have  been  mastered." 

Surely  it  is  trifling  with  serious  matters  to 
say  of  such  a  statement  as  this  that  it  is  im- 
portant if  true.  If  true,  it  is,  in  the  light  of 
what  is  now  actually  going  on  in  the  great 
majority  of  American  schools  and  colleges, 
enough  to  take  one's  breath  away. 

What,  then,  are  the  merits  of  this  position? 
What  are  the.  general  merits  of  this  contro- 


versy  so  far  as  there  is  any  controvery  ? 
(The  quarrel  is  after  all  a  very  one-sided 
one.)  This  is  a  question  which,  as  I  surmise, 
must  be  of  especial  interest  to  persons  who 
may  have  found  it  necessary  or  convenient 
to  undertake  to  teach  a  modern  language 
before  having  attained  to  a  very  wide  or 
deep  scholarship  in  the  language,  and  before 
they  have  formed  through  personal  experi- 
ence an  independent  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  matter  under  consideration.  Such 
persons  may  well  wish  to  know  how  a  con- 
servative teacher  can  go  on  his  way  and  live 
and  labor  unabashed  in  the  face  of  all  these 
breezy  proclamations  like  the  one  quoted. 

Well,  I  have  something  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  before  proceeding  to  say  it,  I  de- 
sire to  remark  incidentally  that  Herr 
Deutsch's  statement  is  very  far  from  being 
true.  What  he  says  is:  "It  is  now  conceded 
by  most  teachers,  that  in  learning  any  mod- 
ern language,  little  is  gained,  by  beginning 
with  the  study  of  the  grammar."  To  be  true 
the  statement  should  run:  "It  is  now  con 
ceded,  and  for  that  matter  always  has  been 
conceded  by  most  teachers,  that  with  pupils 
of  a  certain  kind  and  for  the  attainment  of 
certain  results,  little  is  gained  by  beginning 
with  the  study  of  the  grammar."  Or  to 
speak  more  explicitly:  all  teachers  are 
agreed  that  if  you  wish  to  teach  any  one  to 
speak  a  language,  the  learner  must  be  given 
practice  in  speaking.  The  sooner  you  be- 
gin and  the  more  practice  you  offer  the  bet- 
ter. But  this  is  not  an  admission  wrung  but 
yesterday  from  the  teaching  profession  by 
the  successes  of  the  natural  method.  No- 
body, so  far  as  I  know,  ever  held  or  advo- 
cated any  other  opinion. 

Then  as  to  that  other  observation  that  a 
* '  mass  of  grammatical  rules  and  forms  at  the 
outset  renders  the  subject  dry  and  uninter- 
esting," when  shall  we  hear  the  end  of  such 
nonsense?  When  shall  we  see  the  end  of 
this  wretched  desire  to*  make  all  things  soft 
and  sweet  for  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
this  generation?  Grammar  deals  with  the 
facts  and  the  laws  of  language,  and  language 
is  the  most  important  of  all  human  institu- 
tions. Whatever  interest,  whatever  charm 
attaches  to  the  study  of  any  historical  sci- 
ence ought  to  attach  to  the  study  of  lan- 


guage. The  facts  of  grammar  are  as  inter- 
esting as  any  other  facts  and  the  laws  of 
grammar  are  as  interesting  as  other  laws. 
It  was  doubtless  unfortunate  to  subordinate 
sense,  poetry,  philosophy,  history — every- 
thing to  grammar,  as  was  done  by  a  good 
many  teachers,  especially  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  better 
uses  for  the  masterpieces  of  literatilre  than 
to  be  made  so  many  vehicles  for  teaching 
grammar.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  pernicious  to  speak  of  grammar  and 
t^  treat  it  as  if  it  were  some  miasma  from 
which  the  dear  boys  and  girls  must  be  ten- 
derly shielded  just  as  far  as  possible.  Let 
them  learn  the  grammar  and  learn  it  well. 
It  will  be  good  for  them.  If  the  teacher  has 
the  instincts  of  a  scholar  himself  the  facts  of 
language  will  not  seem  dull  or  uninteresting 
to  him;  and  if  they  do  not  seem  so  to  him  he 
will  usually  contrive  that  they  shall  not 
seem  so  to  his  pupil.  But  suppose  that  they 
do  seem  so.  Or  .rather:  Suppose  the  learner 
occasionally  has  a  sensation  that  he  is  work- 
ing? What  of  it?  There  are  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  that.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
preparing  in  school  for  life,  and  when  he  gets 
out  of  school  the  Genius  of  Life  will  admon- 
ish him  at  every  turn  that  valuable  acquisi- 
tions have  to  be  worked  for.  He  may  as 
well  learn  early  to  face  this  simple  doctrine 
and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  teacher's  business  to  make  things  easy 
at  the  expense  of  thoroughness.  It  is  a  mis- 
take if  he  thinks  that  the  real  and  lasting 
regard  of  his  pupil  can  be  won  in  that  way. 
Healthy  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and 
young  women  in  school  and  college  do  not 
want  an  easy  time.  They  wish  for  work  to 
do  and  they  enjoy  work.  It  is  not  their 
desire  to  float  down  the  stream  with  a  soft- 
hearted pedagogue  to  keep  them  clear  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  asperities  of  navigation. 
They  prefer  to  paddle,  and  if  the  course  lies 
up  the  stream  against  a  tolerably  stiff  cur- 
rent they  like  it  all  the  better.  In  the  high- 
school  they  may  talk  freely  about  the  sweets 
of  idleness  and  may  at  times  seem  to  be 
rather  fertile  in  precautions  against  over- 
exertion. So  the  college  student  will  often 
profess  to  have  a  lively  affinity  for  what  he 
calls  a  "soft  snap,"    But  this  is  simply  a 
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conventional  student  dialect — a  surface  in- 
dication, which  belies  what  is  underneath. 
The  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  both  school  and  college  prefer  to  be 
kept  busy,  and  they  have,  both  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  short  run,  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  teacher  who  gives  them  work 
to  do,  insists  upon  their  doing  it,  and  does 
not  seem  over  anxious  to  make  things  easy. 
Res  severa  verum  gaudium  is  the  true  stu- 
dent motto  the  world  over. 

I  am  of  course  not  saying  that  of  two 
ways  for  accomplishing  a  given  end  the  more 
difficult  and  laborious  is  to  be  chosen  on  the 
ground  that  students  after  all  like  to  work 
and  that  work  is  good  for  them.  By  no 
means.  There  are  always  subjects  enough 
to  learn  which  will  tax  one's  strength  all  that 
it  ought  to  be  taxed.  It  is  therefore  always 
a  proper  and  wise  economy  to  select  the 
easiest  way  of  attaining  any  given  result. 
What  I  am  arguing  is  that  when  a  line  of 
work  has  once  proved  its  usefulness,  it  is  not 
to  be  discarded  and  spoken  ill  of  simply  be- 
cause the  learner  finds  it  difficult  or  "dry." 
The  road  which  ho  thinks  dry  and  difficult 
may  be  precisely  the  best  road  for  him  to 
travel. 

I  come  now  to  the  application  of  the  thought 
expressed  some  time  ago,  which  was  in 
effect,  that  any  controversy  concerning 
method  in  teaching  will  usually  be  found  to 
have  underlying  it  a  more  important  ques- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  taught.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  natural 
method  and  thoserwho  use  the  other  method 
does  not  turn  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  ways  for  accomplishing  the  same  pur 
pose  ;  it  turns  uporf  the  comparitive  merits 
of  two  different  purposes  to  be  accomplished.. 
The  alternative  is  simply  this  :  Is  it  best 
in  teaching  a  modern  language  to  make  it 
our  chief  aim  that  the  learner  shall  acquire 
some  ability  to  speak  the  language,  or  shall 
we  make  it  our  chief  business  to  teach  him 
to  read  the  language  with  some  scientific 
understanding  of  it?  If  one  accepts  the 
former  as  the  true  ideal  of  school  and  col- 
lege Instruction,  then  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  natural  method,  or  any  modification  of  it 
which  affords  the  utmost  possible  practice  in 


speaking,  is  the  best  method.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  accepts  the  latter  as  the 
true  ideal,  then  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
other  method  is  the  better. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  ideal?     What  ought 
we  to   aim  at   in  the  teaching  of   a  modern 
language?     Or    rather    what    ought    we    to 
aim   at   in   the   teaching  of    a   modern   lan- 
guage  in  school   and   college?     This  limita- 
tion of  the  question  is  of   importance  since 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  com- 
pelled  to   work  In   school  and   college  may 
very  possibly  exercise  a  determining  influence 
upon   us  when  we  are  attempting  to  decide 
the  questions  what  to  aim  at  and  how  to  go 
to  work.     For  example:     I  might,  and  very 
certainly  I  should  proceed  in  one  way  with 
a  large  class  of  University  students  whom  I 
expected  to  meet  four  times  a  week,  and  in 
quite  another  way  with  a  child   who  was  to 
live   with   me   for  several    years  in  my  own 
family;  and  in  still  another  way  with  a  class 
of  three  or  four  whom  I  expected  to  be  with 
me   for  several   hours  each   day.     We   must 
look  at  this  question  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  that  are,  and  forever  must  be, 
imposed  upon  us  in  school  and  college.     Ger- 
man, for  example,  is  not  begun  by  our  pu- 
pils  in   their   early  childhood,    nor   can   the 
study  be  kept   up  for  ten  or   twelve  years. 
In  the  present  crowdod  state  of  our  school 
and  collegiate   courses   such  a  thing  is  out 
of   the  question  and  it  must  forever  remain 
out  of  the  question  unless  It  can  be  shown 
that  some  great,  some  very  great  advantage, 
would  result  from  it.     In  my  opinion  no  such 
showing   will   ever  be   made.      I   admit,   of 
course,  that  if  all  persons  who  studied  Ger- 
man in  our  public  schools  were  to  begin  the 
study  in  childhood,  and  to  begin  it  with  the 
expectation  of  keeping  it  up  through  a  long 
succession  of   years,  then  certain  questions 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
the  language  which  are  not  now  living  ques- 
tions at  all.     I,  however,  am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  such  an  innovation  would  be 
desirable.     So   that   I  can   claim   to  be  dis- 
cussing this  subject  here  not  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  and  what  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  ought  to  be. 
Upon  hearing  this  inquiry:     What  should 


be  our  aim  in  the  teaching:  of  German?  many 
persons,  particularly  those  who  are  them- 
selves unschooled,  will  be  inclined  to  answer 
at  once:  Why,  it  should  be  your  aim  to  impart 
to  your  pupil  a  complete  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  can  read,  write,  and  speak  it; 
can  even  think  in  it,  or  crack  jokes  and  write 
verses  in  it.  But  those  who  have  done  some 
work  upon  a  foreign  language,  and  especially 
those  who  have  tried  to  teach  one,  will  un- 
derstand at  once  that  a  program  of  this  sort 
would  be  simply  what  Mr.  Tilden  called  a 
"barren  ideality."  It  is  of  no  use  to  hitch 
our  wagon  to  a  star  in  that  fashion.  To 
learn  to  speak  any  language  in  any  decent 
manner,  demands  long  and  assiduous  practice 
in  speaking.  To  learn  to  speak  it  at  all  well  de- 
mands long  association  with  those  who  speak 
it  as  their  native  tongue.  And  this  requires 
time.  To  learn  to  read  a  language  again 
requires  long  practice  in  reading.  One  must 
have  read  a  large  number  of  books  from  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  language.  He  must 
have  acquired  some  first  hand  familiarity 
with  its  literature.  And  this  again  requires 
time.  We  have  here  two  different  disci- 
plines. Now  if  in  our  school  work  one  of 
these  disciplines  is  accented  the  other  must 
be  neglected.  There  is  simply  no  other  way, 
without  involving  a  yery  much  greater  ex- 
penditure of  time  than  we  now  make.  Which, 
then,  shall  we  accent? 

Among  the  great  unschooled  public  the 
ability,  real  or  apparent,  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  undoubtedly  counts  as  a  great 
thing.  They  look  upon  such  ability  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  linguistic 
study.  Parents  covet  the  accomplishment 
for  their  children.  For  a  long  time  a  little 
French  was  a  necessary  item  in  the  intel-  • 
lectual  outfit  of  a  fashionable  young  lady. 
All  over  the  country  multitudes  of  boys  and 
girls  are  trying  to  learn  to  speak  German, 
and  that  without  reference  to  any  particular 
use  they  expect  to  make  of  the  acquisition, 
but  from  the  general  impression  that  it's  a 
good  thing  to  do.  Very  intelligent  people 
are  now  and  then  found  crying  out  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  that  students  should  pursue  the 
study  of  German  four  or  five  years  and  then 
not  be  able  to  speak  it.  As  if  that  and  that 
only  were  the  true  criterion  by  which  to  de- 


cide whether  the  student  has  got  any  good 
from  the  study. 

Well,  now  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  pre- 
cise value,  for  average  graduates  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  of  the  ability  to  speak 
a  foreign  language?  I  say  average  gradu- 
ates, since  it  is  obviously  with  reference  to 
them  that  we  must  shape  our  courses  of 
study  and  our  methods  of  teaching.  We 
can  not  shape  these  with  reference  to  the 
occasional  student  who  might  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  a  residence  in  Germany  or  for  a 
position  as  German  clerk  in  a  business  house. 

Whatever  value  the  ability  to  speak  a  for- 
eign language  may  have  for  average  gradu- 
ates ought  to  be  found,  I  should  say,  along 
one  of  two  lines.  Its  value  ought  to  be 
either  practical  or  educational.  I  am  aware 
of  no  other  lines  of  importance  along  which 
its  value  ought  reasonably  to  be  sought. 
The  word  "  practical''  I  use  here  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  world's  people  as  synonymous 
with  commercial.  That  is,  to  be  sure,  a  very 
.vicious  use  of  the  word.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  admit  that,  even  if  a  much  better 
case  could  be  made  out  than  can  be  for  the 
commercial  value  of  the  ability  to  speak  a 
foreign  language,  that,  therefore,  we  should 
make  the  imparting  of  such  ability  the  chief 
aim  of  our  teaching  in  the  schools.  We  can 
not  throw  too  often  or  too  hard  in  the  face 
of  the  public  the  fact  that  our  business  is  ed- 
ucational. Our  work  is  the  building  up  and 
the  leading  out  of  minds,  and  not  the  teach- 
ing of  crafts,  trades,  tricks,  and  techniques 
to  get  a  living  with.  Whatever  has  a  high 
educational  value  has  a  high  practical  value, 
since  nothing  is  of  more  practical  moment 
than  the  training  of  minds.  But  using  the 
dialect  of  the  age,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
practical,  i.  e.,  commercial,  value  of  the  abil- 
ity to  speak  a  foreign  tongue?  This  is  a 
matter  about  which  I  imagine  that  a  good 
deal  of  loose  thinking  and  talking  prevail 
which  have  given  rise  to  misapprehension. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  command  of 
two  languages  has.  for  one  vvho  is  seeking  a 
position  in  a  community  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  population,  a  real  commercial 
value.  To  deny  this  would  be  absurd.  Pro- 
fessional and  business  men  are  continually 
saying  in  our  hearing:      "I'd  give  $1,000  if  I 


could  speak  German."  The  boy  or  the  girl 
who  desires  employment  in  a  city  like  this  or 
like  Detroit,  undoubtedly  has  an  advantage 
if  able  to  speak  German.  But  what  kind  of 
ability  is  it  that  is  meant  in  such  cases?  A 
smattering  of  the  language  will  not  suffice. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  applicant  should  be 
able  to  say:  Good  morning!  and  How  do 
you  do?  and  What  time  is  it?  It  will  not  suffice 
if  even  he  have  at  his  tongue's  end  the 
whole  wisdom  of  Ollendorf  and  be  able  to 
say  ever  so  glibly  that  the  wife  of  the  butcher 
is  more  handsome  than  the  nephew  of  the 
baker.  But  he  must  be  able  to  speak  Ger- 
man; not  as  school  children  use  that  phrase, 
not  as  it  is  used  by  the  professors  in  Summer 
Schools  of  Languages,  but  as  men  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  world  understand  it.  He 
must  have,  at  least  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  position  that  he  seeks,  a  fluent  and  ready 
command  of  the  language. 

But  cannot  this  superior  grade  of  ability 
be  imparted  in  the  schools?  Practically  it 
can  not.  It  is  indeed  true  that  if  any  com? 
petent  teacher  were  to  take  a  very  small 
class  of  boys,  all  of  whom  wished  to  become 
German  clerks  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  if 
he  were  to  meet  them  every  day  for  an 
hour  and  talk  nothing  but  dry  goods  store  to 
them  for  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years,  he 
might  thus  contrive  to  give  them  an  indiffer- 
ent preparation  for  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  German  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  But 
their  preparation  would  be  none  of  the  best. 
They  could  get  a  much  better  one  and  that, 
too,  in  less  time,  by  means  of  an  appren- 
ticeship, or  by  living  in  a  German  family. 
And  then  the  time  has  not  come  for  manag- 
ing our  educational  institutions  on  that  prin- 
ciple. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
not  possible  by  means  of  general  conversa- 
tional instruction  and  practice  in  the  schools 
to  impart  such  command  of  the  German  lan- 
guage for  all  purposes,  that  the  learner  upon 
leaving  school  can  fill  any  position,  where  a 
knowledge  of  German  is  required.  In  an- 
swer to  that  question  it  must  be  said  em- 
phatically that  it  is  not  possible.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  school  forbid.  The  teacher 
meets  his  pupils  in  classes  (and  these  classes 
are  often  4arge),  five  hours  or  less  each  week 


of  the  school  year.  Each  pupil  has  a  few 
minutes'  practice  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  in  speaking  German.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time,  with  his  teacher,  his  schoolmates, 
his  parents  at  home,  he  speaks  English. 
Now  no  one  can  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  that  way.  To  do  that  requires 
months  or  even  years  of  constant  practice 
through  association  with  those  who  speak 
the  language  as  their  mother  tongue.  You 
can  no  more  teach  a  person  to  speak  a  for- 
eign language  by  means  of  class  instruction 
given  at  stated  intervals  than  you  can  teach 
him  to  swim  by  giving  courses  of  illustrated 
lectures  in  a  7  by  9  bath-room.  The  thing 
never  has  been  done,  never  will  be  done  by 
the  natural  method  or  by  any  other  method; 
and  any  one  who  professes  to  be  able  to  do 
it  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  quack.  I  know 
very  well  that  some  rather  striking  results 
can  be  achieved  in  this  direction.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  the  matter  myself  and  am 
familiar  with  the  reports  of  those  who  have 
done  much  more  and  much  better  than  I 
can  claim  to  have  done.  It  is  possible  by 
sedulous  attention  to  the  subject  continued 
through  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
teach  a  class  to  speak  German  in  the  class 
room  with  tolerable  fluency  and  correctness. 
Any  one  not  an  expert  listening  to  such  a 
class  easily  gets  the  impression  that  they 
can  readily  handle  the  German  language — can 
actually  "  speak  German "  in  some  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  But,  alas,  it  is  only  the 
class  room  dialect  that  they  speak.  Their  dis- 
course moves  in  a  very  narrow  range.  They 
do  but  say  over  certain  phrases,  and  sen- 
tences and  idioms  that  they  have  heard  and 
learned.  Outside  of  this  beaten  round  of 
expression  which  they  never  hear  or  need  to 
use  outside  of  the  class  room,  they  are  per- 
fectly helpless.  On  the  street,  at  the  store, 
in  society,  their  German  "  conversation " 
leaves  them  in  the  lurch  at  once  when  they 
attempt  to  operate  it.  And  so  they  take  to 
using  their  costly  acquisition  of  foreign 
speech  simply  for  purposes  of  diversion. 
They  say,  "Wie  befinden  Sie  sich,"  or  "Com- 
ment vous  portez-vous?"  where  they  might 
just  as  well  say,  "  How  are  you?"  and  make 
no  further  use  of  their  accomplishment. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  attainable  re- 


suits  in  this  direction  of  teaching  students 
in  the  class  room  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  utterly 
devoid  of  any  practical  value  whatever,  out 
in  the  world.  And  so  there  is  no  use  in  aim- 
ing at  these  results  with  reference  to  their 
commercial  value,  even  if  we  were  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  teaching  subjects  in  school 
and  college  out  of  purely  commercial  con- 
siderations. 

But  what  of  the  educational  value  of  this 
acquisition?  This  is  for  us  the  really  impor- 
tant question.  I  have  spoken  of  its  sup- 
posed commercial  value  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  what  I  deem  a  common 
misapprehension.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
the  smattering  of  conversational  ability 
which  the  schools  can  impart,  is  worthless 
on  the  market,  and  conversely  that  the  kind 
of  ability  which  has  a  market  value  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  school  training  to  impart. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  impart  it  by  quad- 
rupling the  time  given  to  the  study  and  by 
devoting  all  our  energies  to  teaching  con- 
versation, we  should  even  then  be  coming 
into  hopeless  competition  with  other  easier 
and  more  expeditious  methods  of  acquiring 
the  same  thing.  One  who  especially  de- 
sired to  learn  to  speak  German  could  learn 
it  so  much  better  by  living  a  few  months  in 
a  German  family.  Furthermore,  in  this 
country,  wherever  a  foreign  population  is 
numerous  enough  to  make  a  knowledge  of 
two  languages  commercially  valuable,  there 
are  always  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  who  are  bilingual  from  childhood. 
They  are  usually  numerous  enoagh  to  fill  all 
positions  where  their  particular  capacity  is 
specially  required.  Who  would  pass  by 
them  to  take  up  with  the  imperfect,  unsat- 
isfactory product  of  the  schools  ? 

We  must,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  admit 
that  if  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage has  any  value  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  schools,  that  value  must  be  educa- 
tional. How  is  it,  then,  with  regard  to  this  ? 
There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the 
ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  in  itself 
an  important  evidence  of  culture.  It  would 
appear  as  if  this  impression  ought  to  cor- 
rect itself  when  one  sees  how  very  many 
people  there  are  in  the  world  who  can  speak 
two  or  more  languages  with  some  fluency 
and  who  are  nevertheless  without  anything 
that  can  properly  be  called  education.  But 
the  impression  does  not  correct  itself.  Peo- 
ple go  on  assuming  that  any  person  who  can 
speak  another  tongue  than  his  native  one 
must  have  passed  through  a  course  of  intel- 
lectual discipline  proportionate  in  value  to 
his  fluency  in  speaking.  In  the  minds  of 
many— and  even  of  many  who  ought  to  know 
better — fluency  of  speech  is  the  only  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  whether  a  course  of  study 
in  a  modern  language  has  been  profitable. 


Now  all  this  is  very  erroneous.      The  abil- 
ity to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  a  matter 
of  practice,    not    of   intellectual    discipline. 
Proficiency  in  the  accomplishment  depends 
simply  upon  the  opportunity  one  has  had, 
and  the  use  one  has  made  of  his  opportunity, 
for  practice.       It  is  a  trick,  a  craft,  a  tech- 
nique, quite  comparable  with  the  ability  to 
telegraph,  or  to  write  short-hand.       It  has  in 
itself  only  a  very  slight  and  a  very  low  edu- 
cational   value.       Suppose  that  an  English 
speaking  boy  some  day  learns  at  school  that 
the   German  for   "All  men  are  mortal"  is 
"  Alle  Menschen  sind  sterblich."      What  has 
he  added  to  his  intellectual  outfit  ?    Nothing 
at  all.      He  l\as  simply  got  hold  of  a  new  set 
of  symbols  by    which    to    communicate,    if 
necessary,   an  idea  that  was  already  in  his 
mind.      From   an   educational  point  of  view 
his  acquisition  is  of  the  same  order  as  if  he 
had  learned  to  tick  off  the  English  words  on 
a  telegraph  instrument,   to  write  them   in 
short-hand,  or  to  set  them  in  type  in  a  print- 
ing office.      But  education   deals  with  the 
getting  of  new  ideas,  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  mental  horizon.     The  thought  that  I 
am   here   seeking  to  present  finds   a  good 
illustration  in    the   ease    with    which    very 
young  children  learn  to  talk  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage.    If  a  member  of  this  club,  ignorant 
of  German,   were  to  go  to   Germany  for  a 
year's  residence  and  to  take  with  him  his 
three-year-old  son  ;   and  if  then  he  were  to 
engage  a  teacher  for  himself,  and  work  hard 
for  a  year,  making  use  of  all  the  expedients 
which  are  usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of    learning  to  speak    German,   meanwhile 
letting  his   son   play   at   liberty    about  the 
house  and  street,  he  would  find  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  he  himself   would  be  able 
to   speak   German   in   a   halting,  imperfect, 
unidiomatic,  humiliating  sort  of  way,  which 
would  betray  his  foreign  extraction  at  every 
word.     The  little  four-year-old,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  use  the  language,  so  far  as  he 
needed   to  use  language  at  all,    just  like  a 
native.       The    reverse    of    this    depressing 
picture  is  that  upon  returning  home  the  child 
would,  at  the  end  of   a  second  year,  com- 
pletely have  lost   his  acquisition,  while  the 
father's  would  have  suffered  but  little.     This 
furnishes  us  with  the  real  argument  against 
sending  our  children  abroad  or  putting  them 
in  the  charge  of  foreign  governesses  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  to  speak  German  and 
French  in  childhood.      The  accomplishment 
acquired  with    such  ease  by  the  little  ones 
goes  just  as  easily  as  it  came  when  the  op- 
portunity for  constant  practice  is  withdrawn. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one  where  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  one  will  have  through 
life  constant  need  and  occasion  to  make  use 
of  the  accomplishment  acquired  thus  in  in- 
fancy.    Such  circumstances  exist  in  numer- 
ous European  countries.     For  the  graduates 
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of  our  schools  and  colleges,  however,  circum- 
stances of  that  kind  do  not  exist.  Even 
if  we  could  in  the  schools  accomplish  far 
more  than  we  really  can  in  the  way  of  im- 
parting conversational  ability,  it  would  still 
not  be  worth  while  to  make  that  our  chief 
aim,  since  we  should  be  perfectly  sure  that 
in  a  few  years  after  leaving  school  our  gradu- 
ates would  lose  through  lack  of  practice  the 
accomplishment  so  laboriously  acquired.  It 
is  of  course  no  objection  to  a  study  that 
the  learner  is  going  to  forget  it,  provided 
that  the  study  has  in  itself  an  educational 
value  or  lays  a  foundation  upon  which  the 
learner  can  build  further  all  through  his  after 
life.  If  he  fails  to  build,  that  is  his  own 
fault  and  not  that  of  his  teacher  or  of  his 
schooling.  If  he  forgets  what  he  knew  after 
having  once  got  an  educational  value  out  of 
it,  what  of  it  ?  Let  him  forget  it  His  for- 
getting is  no  sign  that  his  former  study  was 
thrown  away.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  and  written  on  that  subject. 
But  if  the  thing  learned  is  without  educa- 
tional value  in  itself,  is  an  accomplishment, 
a  technique  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  vocal 
organs,  then  it  is  obviously  a  very  grave 
objection  to  the  teaching  of  it  if  we  know  that 
the  learner  will  soon  forget  it  through  lack 
of  practice.  Who  would  think  it  good 
policy  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
teaching  our  students  telegraphy  or  type 
setting  if  it  were  certain  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  would  soon  forget  the  acquisition 
through  lack  of  practice? 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  educational  value 
of  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  of 
itself  very  small.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  language  study  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  educational  instruments  we 
know  anything  about.  How  is  this?  Where 
does  this  value  lie  if  not  in  learning  to  speak 
the  language?  Why,  it  lies  in  learning  to 
read  it.  It  lies  in  the  deepening  and  broad- 
ening of  the  mind  that  come  from  the  intro- 
duction to  a  new  literature.  It  lies  in  the 
gradual  working  of  one's  way  into  the  in- 
tellectual life  of-another  people.  It  lies  in 
the  gradual  taking  up  into  one's  own  being 
of  what  has  been  thought  and  felt  by  the 
greatest  of  other  lands  and  of  other  days, 
Or,  along  another  line,  it  lies  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  language  itself,  in  the  con- 
sequent training  of  the  reason,  of  the  pow- 
ers of  observation,  comparison,  and  syn- 
thesis; in  short  in  the  up-building  and 
strengthening    of    the    scientific    intellect. 


There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  world  to-day  who  can  not  converse  at 
all  in  German,  in  French,  in  Latin,  or  in 
Greek,  and  whose  intellectual  debt  in  one  or 
all  of  these  languages  is  nevertheless  simply 
inestimable.  For  myself,  I  can  say  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  I  look  upon  my  own 
ability  to  speak  German  simply  as  an  ac- 
complishment to  which  I  attach  no  great  im- 
portance. If  such  a  thing  were  possible  I 
would  sell  it  for  money  and  use  the  money 
to  buy  German  books  with;  and  it  would  not 
take  an  exorbitant  price  to  buy  it  either. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  what  I  have  got  from 
my  ability  to  read  German,  that  is,  my  debt 
to  the  German  genius  through  the  German 
language,  I  would  no  more  part  with  than  I 
would  part  with  my  memories  of  the  past, 
my  hopes  for  the  future,  or  any  other  in 
tegral  portion  of  my  soul. 

Such  being  my  views  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage study  and  the  source  of  its  value,  my 
views  as  to  methods  of  teaching  language 
will  follow  of  themselves.  The  teaching  of 
a  modern  or  of  an  ancient  language  in  school 
or  college,  should  be  thorough  and  scientific. 
It  should  have  as  its  aim  to  acquaint  the 
learner  with  and  fix  in  his  mind  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  language  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  its  literature.  In  this  way  a 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  an  acquirement 
which  the  learner  can  go  on  perfecting  and 
making  more  and  more  useful  to  himself 
through  all  his  after  life.  He  can  be  perfect- 
ing it  not  simply  when  he  has  a  foreigner  to 
talk  with  and  to  bore,  but  by  himself  in  the 
privacy  of  home,  wherever  and  whenever  he 
can  get  a  book  to  read.  In  the  laying  of  this 
foundation  a  certain  amount  of  colloquial 
practice  is  desirable.  There  are  some  things 
about  a  language  that  are  needful  to  learn 
which  can  really  be  learned  better  and  faster 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  is  well  to 
give  some  time  to  the  memorizing  of  phrases, 
sentences,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities,  and  to 
afford  oral  practice  in  the  proper  use  of 
these.  In  no  other  way  is  a  true  feeling  for 
the  language,  a  proper  Sprachgefuhl  to  be 
acquired.  But  this  work  should  not  be  a 
mere  empirical  imitation  of  the  teacher  or  of 
the  book.  It  should  appeal  to  the  learner's 
intellect  as  well  as  store  his  memory  and 
discipline  his  vocal  organs.  Especially 
should  it  be  treated  not  as  itself  the  end  of 
study  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  be- 
ing linguistic  and  literary  scholarship. 

Ann  Arbor,  April  30,  1886. 
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Considering  the  great  advances  made  in 
the  biological  sciences  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  important  bearing  of  biology 
upon  modern  thought,  it  certainly  seems  as 
if  these  sc  ences  ought  to  occupy  a  position 
in  the  ordinary  school  course  in  some  degree 
commensurate  with  their  importance.  Be- 
sides this,  biology  fills  a  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum that  no  other  study  can  supply,  in 
training  the  observing  faculties  in  a  way  that 
no  other  study  can  do. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  certainly  not 
be  superfluous  to  consider  in  what  way 
practical  biolo  ical  work  can  be  done  in  the 
high -school;  for  it  is  practical  work  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  here. 

Unfortunately  a  very  large  number  of  bi- 
ologists and  botanists,  although  nominally 
biologists  know  practically  nothing  of  bi- 
ology, their  sole  aim  being  to  amass  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  very  often  comprising 
only  a  small  group  of  organisms,  and  then 
flattering  themselves  that  they  are  masters 
of  the  science  if  they  are  able  to  classify  the 
specimens  in  their  collections,  although  they 
may  be  densely  ignorant  of  their  real  affin- 
ities and  structure. 

Thus  it  has  arisen  that  to  the  ordinary 
school-boy  zoology  means  a  long  list  of  hard 
names  and  definitions,  and  botany  the  abil- 
ity to  analyze  a  flower,  and  to  collect  (or 
borrow)  an  herbarium  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dried  specimens.  Of  course  exceptional 
cases  are  found  where  the  student's  natural 
tastes  are  too  decided  to  i  e  overcome,  even 
by  these  obstacles,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  ordinary  courses  in  these  sciences 
are  anything  but  attractive  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students. 

One  very  serious  objection,  however,  must 
be  offered  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  teach- 


ing, especially  botany,  and  that  is  the  very 
imperfect  ideas  in  regard  to  structure  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  the  higher  forms 
alone.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  lower 
forms  and  working  up  to  the  higher  ones, 
the  student  is  put  to  work  at  once  on  the 
most  complex  forms,  and  consequently,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  essential  points  of 
structure,  is  able  only  to  deal  with  the  most 
superficial  and  obvious  points  of  structure, 
even  of  the  forms  that  he  studies,  while  he 
remains  totally  ignorant  of  the  lower  forms 
whose  study  would  have  led  him  naturally 
up  to  the  higher  forms,  and  made  perfectly 
plain  much  that  is  otherwise  hopelessly  per- 
plexing. 

Of  course  for  a  perfectly  satisfactory  study 
of  these  lower  plants  microscopes  are  nec- 
essary and  microscopes  cost  money,  but 
the  same  objections  might  be  urged  against 
the  study  of  physics,  where  equally  expen- 
sive apparatus  is  necessary. 

At  Mr.  Hull's  request,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  account  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  me  in  teaching  zoology  and  botany 
in  the  Detroit  high-school.  These  studies 
are  pursued  successive  terms  during  the 
tenth  year  of  the  school  course,  the  pupils 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  of 
age,  with  a  sprinkling  of  older  students  from 
the  higher  grades.  The  work  is  carried  on 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  way  in  both 
subjects,  and  the  object  is  to  have  each  stu- 
dent acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  an  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forms  that  are  studied. 
On  account  of  the  limited  time  that  could  be 
.allowed  for  work,  and  the  large  number  of 
students,  considerable  contriving  was  nec- 
essary before  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal  was  arrived  at. 

Some  of  the  classes  begin  with  the  botany. 


others  with  zoftlogy,  according  to  the  time 
at  which  they  enter  the  tenth  grade,  in  the 
spring  or  fall. 

The  preliminary  work  is  the  same  in  both 
courses  and  comprises  a  brief  review  of  the 
essential  parts  in  organic  structure,  e.  g 
The  structure  of  the  cell,  the  peculiarities  of 
organic  bodies,  resemblances  and  differences 
between  plants  and  animals,  etc.  After  the 
first  week  or  two  both  sets  of  students  pur- 
sue practically  the  same  course. 

We  have  at  present  ten  microscopes  that 
the  students  use.  Each  student  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  given  the  use  of  a  microscope  two 
hours  each  week,  and  in  order  to  do  this  each 
section  is  divided  into  two  divisions  which 
work  with  the  instruments  alternate  days, 
the  odd  day,  Monday,  being  usually  devoted 
to  an  explanatory  lecture  of  the  work  for  the 
ensuing  week. 

A  certain  amount  of  text  book  work  is  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  and  at  the  lecture  this  is 
gone  over,  such  points  as  are  necessary  be- 
ing further  explained,  and  facts  that  seem 
important  emphasized,  as  well  as  more  or 
less  new  matter  being  given.  An  outline  of 
the  subj  *ct  matter  of  the  lecture,  is  placed 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  thi^,  as  well  as  such 
drawings  and  diagrams  as  are  made  during 
the  hour,  are  required  to  be  copied  in  th  • 
students'  note  books  with  such  notes  as  they 
may  take  during  the  hour.  Much  use  is 
made  of  the  blackboard  during  these  leer 
tures.  in  the  way  of  drawings,  as  experience 
shows  that  new  facts  are  taken  in  much 
more  qubkly  thus  than  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  description  without  this  aid. 
Although  the  importance  of  some  sort  of 
classification  is  recognized  and  insisted  upon, 
it  is  constantly  kept  before  the  student  as  a 
means  and  not  as  an  end.  In  each  of  the 
more  important  groups  one  or  more  readily 
accessi  le  types  are  studied  in  detail,  choos- 
ing, of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  such  as  are 
typical  of  the  group.  The  student  is  made 
familiar  with  this  single  form,  its  structure, 
development,  and  habits,  and  after  this  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  discussed  in  its  relation 
to  other  groups. 

For  example:  My  class  in  botany  have 
recently  finished  the  great  division  of  sub- 
kingdom  of  plants  known  now  as  oosporiae  I 


or  oophytes.  There  is  at  present  a  very 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
typical  form  to  be  found  in  almost  any  pool 
of  standing  water,  an  alga  of  the  genus  Vau- 
cheria.  This  plant  was  consequently  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  sub-kingdom  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  lecture  The  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  plant  was  first  de- 
scribed, and  specimens  shown,  and  then  the 
minute  structure.  The  character  of  the 
cells;  the  cell-contents;  various  methods  of 
reproduction,  etc.  After  this  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  group  was  taken  up,  with  the 
characteristics  of  each  class,  the  student  be- 
ing ready  to  follow  much  better  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  difference  between  them 
after  the  discussion  of  the  form  already 
studied. 

The  following  day  the  first  section  of  stu- 
dents is  provided  w.th  specimens,  such  di- 
rections beinir  given  as  may  be  necessary  to 
guide  them  in  their  work.  During  the  hour 
the  student  is  expected  to  studv  the  speci- 
mens given  him,  and  to  verify  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  points  of  structure  that  have  been 
described.  Drawings  are  made  showing 
these,  and  sometimes  written  notes,  but  as 
the  time  is  short,  I  have  usually  insisted 
only  on  the  drawings,  as  these,  if  properiy 
executed,  will  usually  show  p  etty  much  all 
there  is  to  be  seen,  and  enable  one  very 
quickly  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  desired 
points  have  been  brought  out.  No  student 
is  excused  under  any  circumstances  from 
making  dr  iwings,  as  I  have  found  that  noth- 
ing will  make  a  student  see  things  so  well  as 
the  careful  scrutiny  required  in  making  a 
good  drawing.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
drawings  are  very  bad,  but  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  a  student  who  cannot  produce  a 
recognizable  drawing  after  a  little  practice, 
even  if  he  has  never  had  any  training  before, 
while  many  of  the  students  do  really  very 
creditable  work,  although  the  time  given 
them  is  so  short. 

After  the  first  section  of  students  is  fairly 
at  work,  the  other  section  is  questioned 
upon  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  them 
at  the  work  tables  upon  the  previous  day, 
as  well  as  upon  a  certain  amount  of  the  text 
book  that  has  been  assigned  as  a  lesson,  and 
the  notes  taken  upon  the  lecture  at  the  be- 


ginning  of  the  week.  While  the  sec  ion  at 
the  table  has  be9n  receiving  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  day's  work,  those  who  are  to 
recite  are  generally  sent  to  the  blackboard 
to  transfer  to  it  the  drawings  made  by  them 
at  the  table,  the  preceding  day,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  any  student  in  his  observations.  These 
drawings  are  usually  completed  by  the  time 
that  the  others  are  turly  at  work,  and  the 
recitation  can  then  proceed  without  any  de- 
lay. The  following  day  the  sections  change 
places,  so  that  each  student  spends  two 
hours  each  week  in  work  with  specimens, 
alternating  with  two  hours  or'  recitation. 
Each  student  at  the  table  is  visited  once  or 
twice  during  the  course  of  the  hour,  when 
possible,  an-i  as  the  sections  are  made  as 
small  as  possible,  not  exceeding  ten  in  most 
cases,  this  takes  but  a  short  time,  although 
it  sometimes  happens  that  even  this  time 
cannot  be  given,  when  it  is  all  the  more  irn-  | 
portant  that  the  drawings  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  blackboard  the  following  day. 

By  following  the  above  plan  it  is  possible 
during  the  twenty  weeks  of  each  term  to 
have  each  student  study  for  himself  types  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  principles  of  classification,  as  well  as  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  observing  for  himself 
and  to  some  degree,  at  least,  the  power  of 
describing  to  others  what  he  has  himself 
seen.  If  the  student  can  only  learn  how  to 
study  in  a  rational  way,  the  time  s  >ent 
will  not  be  thrown  away  even  if  he  forgets 
the  name  of  every  plant  or  animal  that  he 
may  have  studied. 

The  plan  of  work  given  above  is  carried 
on  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  both  botany 
and  zoology  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
but  in  the  study  of  the  flowering  plants  on 
one  hand,  and  the  vertebrates  on  the  other, 
a  somewhat  different  plan  had  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  dissec- 
tion of  vertebrates  by  the  students  and  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  enough  specimens 
of  a  single  kind,  the  work  in  zo&logy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  term  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  greater  extent  to  recitations. 

In  botany,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 


give  some  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  the 
flowering  plants,  the  recitation  hour  was 
principally  occupied  during  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks  in  this  exercise,  so  that  any  stu- 
dent who  felt  so  inclined  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  by  himself  afterward. 

One  important  feature  of  ordinary  labor- 
atory work  has  10  be  omitted,  owing  to  the 
very  short  time  allowed  for  recitations, 
namely  the  preparation  of  the  specimens  by 
the  students.  When  I  first  undertook  the 
work  I  endeavored  to  have  each  student 
prepare  his  own  specimens  for  the  micro- 
scope, but  I  soon  found  that  more  time  was 
spent  in  cleaning  the  slides  and  mounting 
the  specimens  than  could  be  at  all  afforded, 
as  well  as  the  specimens  being  as  a  rule  very 
poorly  done  when  completed,  so  after  the 
first  year  this  was  abandoned,  and  ever  since 
I  have  prepared  the  specimens  myself  each 
day.  I  found  this  esp  ciaily  necessary 
where  sections  had  to  be  cut,  as  the  ordinary 
student  is  utterly  unable  to  do  this  without 
considerable  practice,  for  w.dch,  of  course, 
there  is  no  time. 

The  slides  for  the  microscopes  are  pre- 
pared before  school,  and  when  the  members 
of  the  first  class  take  their  places  each  stu- 
dent takes  out  a  micros  ope  and  puts  it  to- 
gether, being  supplied  with  the  slide  con- 
taining the  specimens  for  the  day's  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour  the  slides  are  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  with  a  little  care  the 
same  slide  will  answer  perfectly  for  five  or 
six  students  in  succession.  In  cases  where 
sections  of  plant-tissues  have  to  be  cut  this 
is  done  the  day  before  at  home,  and  the  sec- 
tion kept  in  dilute  alcohol  until  wanted.  Thus 
a  dozen  or  twenty  sections  will  supply  fifty 
or  f^ixty  students,  so  that  the  time  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  material  is  after 
all  very  little,  while  the  im  provement  in  the 
quality  of  the  specimens  is  enough  to  more 
than  warrant  this  slight  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  the  students  in  these 
courses  and  what  forms  of  life  have  been 
chosen  for  study. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  class  in 
zo51ogy  is  that  given  in  Macalister's  Zodlogy, 
some  of   the    matter  being    omitted,  e.  g.t 


much  on  insects;  supplemented  by  complete 
descriptions  of  the  structure  of  types  of  each 
sub-kingdom,  and  in  some  cases  of  more 
than  one  example.  Packard's  smaller 
Zoology  is  a  much  superior  book,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  in  preference  to  Macalister, 
but  at  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  work, 
Packard  was  not  yet  out,  and  expecting  to 
give  up  the  work  at  the  end  of  this  year,  I 
did  not  change  last  fall,  as  I  should  certainly 
have  done  had  I  expected  to  remain. 

The  following  animals  were  selected  last 
fall:  Protozoa,  amoeba,  various  forms  of 
shelled  rhizopods,  *infusoiia  of  various  kinds. 
Porifera,  fresh  water  sponge,  spicules  of  va- 
rious silicious  sponges. 

Ccelente rates.  Hydra  fusca,  white  coral, 
surtularian  hydroids. 

Echinoderms.     Star-fish,  sea  urchins. 

Vermes.  Eotifers,  paste- worms,  earth- 
worms. 

Molluscs.  Common  salt  water  clam, 
shells  of  various  kinds. 

Arthropod  a.  Grasshopper  and  some  other 
insects. 

Vertebrates.     Perch. 

In  all  cases  except  the  clams  and  perch, 
which  were  dissected  before  the  class,  but 
not  by  them,  the  specimens  were  studied 
by  the  students  themselves,  the  animals  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  living,  though  such 
forms  as  the  star-fish  and  other  m  trine  an- 
imals could  only  be  studied  from  dried  spec- 
imens. Most  of  the  specimens  were  pro- 
vided by  myself,  but  such  common  forms  as 
the  earth-worm  and  grasshopper  were  re- 
quired to  be  supplied  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Specimens  were  provided  to  illus- 
trate the  more  important  groups  of  verte- 
brates, but  beyond  a  few  days'  work  with 
birds,  in  when  stuffed  specimens  weie  used, 
the  work  was  mainly  recitation  on  the  part 
of  the  student  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  During  the  earlier  part  of  thew«>rk 
on  vertebrates  the  laboratory  work  consisted 
of  a  study  of  bones,  scales,  feathers,  and 
other  skeletal  parts.  The  study  of  the 
higher  animal  tissues  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  in  such  a  brief  c  »urse,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  properly  preparing  and  mount- 
ing them. 
*  Vorticella-paramecium,  other  infusoria. 


In  botany  Bessey's  smaller  botany  has 
been  used  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  recent 
and  embodies  the  principles  of  the  science 
in  a  compact  and  intelligible  form.  There 
are  respects  in  which  it  might  be  improved, 
but  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  as  an  introduction  to  general 
botanv. 

The  first  five  weeks  of  the  present  term 
were  spent  in  a  study  of  the  plant-cell  and 
tissues.  Here  the  following  were  among 
some  of  the  plants  used:  Equisetum,  po- 
tato, begonia,  geranium,  fern,  etc,  The  va- 
rious species  of  begonia  I  have  found 
specially  useful  for  the  study  of  various  tis- 
sues, as  well  as  showing  excellently  the 
chlorophyll  granules,and  very  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  crystals.  They  are  easily  procur- 
able at  all  times  of  the  year,  a  point  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  classes  are 
started  in  mid-winter. 

The  clarification  of  plants  was  begun  the 
sixth  week  and  will  continue  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term.  The  following  amount  of 
time  will  be  given  each  group: 

Protophyta  —  One  week.  The  forms 
studied  were  oscillaria^chroococcus.rivularia^ 
tolypothrix,  and  in  some  cases  nostoc,  as 
well  as  occasional  specimens  of  other  forms. 

Zygophyta—Oi\e  week  and  a  half.  Exam- 
ples: Conferva,  various  zygnemacece,  des- 
mids,  diaioms,  etc.  Mostly  .resh  specimens 
but  also  some  preserved  specimens  of  des- 
mids  and  fruiting  specimens  of  spisogym. 

Oophyta — One  week  and  a  half.  Exam- 
ples: Vaucheria,  various  species,  mostly 
V.  geminata  var.  racemosa,  sterile  and  fer- 
tile specimens  Fucus,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  (Edogonium. 

Carpophyta — Two  weeks.  Examples:  Two 
or  three  red  sea  weeds,  poly8iphonia,  and 
ceramium. 

Blights— Sphmrotheca,  uncinula,  etc.  Pe 
ziza.     Busts. 

Bryophyta — One  week.  Probably  madothe- 
ca and  some  moss,  Mnium  or  some  other  com- 
mon species.     Protenema  and  mature  plant. 

Pteridophyta — Equisetum  arvense  and 
more  or  less  work  with  some  fern. 

The  rest  of  the  time,  about  six  weeks,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  flowering  plants,  whose 
tissues  have  already  been   studied  to  some 


extent  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  study  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plant,  leaves,  flowers,  etc., 
with  probably  some  more  histological  work, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  section 
not  so  engaged  in  analyzing  such  flower  as 
may  be  brought  in.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  a  sufficient  supply,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  bring  in  once  a  week,  enough  flow- 
ers of  one  kind  to  supply  each  member  of 
the  section.  In  this  way  a  sufficient  number 
has  usually  been  provided  for  this  sort  of 
work.  No  herbarium  is  required  nor  the 
analysis  of  plants  outside  0?  school.  Of 
course  a  student  does  not  thus  gain  the  same 
facility  in  analysis  as  one  who  has  made 
this  the  principal  work  of  the  term,  but  any 
student  of  ordinary  ability  can  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  methods  pur- 
sued to  carry  on  the  work  by  himself  if  so 
inclined.  From  twenty -five  to  thirty  plants 
are  usually  analyzed  during  the  time  devoted 
to  this  work. 

It  may  be  urged  that  only  persons  spe- 
cially trained  can  carry  on  this  sort  of  work. 
Very  good.  The  University  now  offers  a 
course  in  biology,  any  graduate  of  which  is 
fully  competent  to  take  charge  of  such  work, 
and  if  it  is  known  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
teachers  they  will  be  very  soon  forthcoming. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  have 
a  course  of  this  kind  in  college;  although  it 
would  be  much  better  if  he  could,  but  <my 
one  who  is  competent  to  teach  these  sci- 
ences at  all,  can  with  the  aid  of  such  works 
as  Packard's  larger  zoology,  Brooks's  hand- 
book of  invertebrate  zoology  and  Bessey's 
botany,  acquire  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
absolutely  essenti  .1  for  such  woik. 

Of  course  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  en- 
countered in  introducing  such  work  would 
be  the  expense,  but  if  the  importance  of  the 
work  can  be  impressed  upon  the  persons 
concerned,  I  think  this  could  be  overcome. 
I  have  at  present  about  one  hundred 
twenty-five  pupils,  and  by  dividing  these 
into  six  sections,  the  ten  microscopes  suffice, 
allowing  each  one  two  hours  a  week  for 
work.  These  instruments  cost  almost 
twenty  dollars  each,  eighteen  for  the  first 
eight,  if  I  remember  correctly,  nineteen  for 
two  purchased  later.     These,  together  with 


the  cost  of  fitting  up  work  tables,  etc., 
brought  the  cost  up  to  between  $250  and 
$300. 

Much  of  course  can  be  done  without  mi- 
croscopes, but  even  if  these  cannot  be  pro- 
cured f.  »r  the  personal  use  of  the  students, 
one  or  two  might  be  obtained  which  would 
be  very  useful  in  showing  them  specimens 
of  the  different  forms  that  are  too  small  to 
be  studied  without  such  aid. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  close  this  paper 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  as- 
sistance that  I  have  received  from  the  labors 
of  my  colleague,  Miss  Lyon.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  practical  work  is  done  in  her 
classes  in  physiology,  and  the  superior 
character  of  the  work  done  is  amply  shown 
in  the  interest  displayed  by  the  students 
that  come  to  me  from  her  classes,  and  the 
intelligent  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  to 
take  up  my  work. 

If  people  can  be  made  to  realize  the  real 
nature  and  scope  of  the  biological  sciences, 
the  popular  opinion  in  regard  to  them  will 
soon  be  changed,  which  looks  upon  zoology 
and  botany  as  pretty  and  ladylike  accom- 
plishments, very  suitable  for  a  young  ladies' 
seminary,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  practical 
curriculum  that  it  regards  as  suitable  for  the 
common  schools. 

Douglas  H.  Campbell. 

Detroit,  May  tf,  1886. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Volney  Spalding  said :  I  feel  proud 
to  know  that  a  Michigan  high-school  has  ac- 
complished such  work  on  a  plan  which  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  has  been  attempted 
at  Harvard  College.  No  one  at  all  conversant 
with  the  subject  will,  for  a  moment,  doubt 
the  desirability  of  biological  training.  You 
who  were  taught  the  science  of  botany  under 
the  old  plan  will  agree  with  me  that  obser- 
vation was  not  trained  at  the  same  time  that 
memory  and  reasoning  were  being  trained. 
Observation  is  trained  better  in  this  study 
than  in  any  other.  The  question  will  doubt- 
less ads**,  "  Is  it  practicable?  Will  school 
boards  provide  microscopes?"  They  may 
not  now,  but  it  is  inevitable,  and  the  study 
will  be  accorded  a  place.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  carry  the  same  spirit  into  our  botany 


and   zoOlogy  classes.    Use  observation  first, 
and  books  last. 

Prof.  Delos  Fall,  of  Albion,  said:  The 
paper  has  marked  out  almost  exactly  my 
line  of  work  during  the  past  year.  The  stu- 
dents have  entered  into  it  with  a  zeal  which 
has  been  catching.  Much  can  be  done  with- 
out a  microscope,  but  each   school  can  work 


up  to  one  microscope.  Get  $80  to  spend  for 
one  microscope,  and  then  buy  four  $20  ones 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hull,  of  Detroit,  spoke  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  pupils  had  taken  up  Mr. 
Campbell's  work,  and  that  many  students 
not  in  the  course  had  asked  permission  to 
study  the  subject. 


PSYCHOLOGY  IN  HIGH-SCHOOLS  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


A  PAPER    READ   AT    THE   FIRST    MEETING    OF  THE  MICHIGAN 

SCHOOL-MASTERS'    CLUB,  BY  PR  JOHN   DEWEY,  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


I  have  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
prepared  this  paper  rather  belkuse  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  subject  than  because  I  think 
myself  to  know  anything  about  it.  I  am 
in  need  of  information  and  am  corresponding- 
ly glad  to  have  the  chance  of  exposing  my 
ignorance.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  deficiencies  of  my 
own  knowledge,  as  these  may  be  the  surest 
method  of  calling  out  the  wider  experience 
and  better  former  judgments  of  others  Hav- 
ing made  this  general  confession,  it  remains 
only  to  make  it  specific  by  adding  that  not 
only  have  I  never  taught  psychology  in  a 
high-school,  but  that  I  have  never  been  as 
student  or  as  teacher  in  a  school  where  it  is 
taught.  I  may  lay  claim  to  the  impartiality 
born  of  ignorance,  and  the  doctrinarianism 
bred  of  the  lack  of  practice. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  carry  my  pre- 
sumption too  far;  and  accordingly  I  suggest 
that  there  may  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
educational  value  of  my  subject,  since  that 
subject  has  two  functions;  one  direct  and  im- 
mediate, the  other,  remote.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  precise  and  accurate  training 
which  the  mind  receives  at  the  time  of  study, 
together  with  the  information  gathered.  But 
there  is  also  that  training  which  puts  the 
mind  in  an  enlarged,  yes,  in  a  new  attitude 
to  all  subjects  with  which  it  may  thereafter 
come  in  contact,  whether  in  the  regulated 
discipline  of  college  life,  or  in  the  more  acci- 
dental and  wider  education  of  life.  Of  the 
first  of  these  two  functions  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  say  anything.  The  few  things  I 
shall  say  are  upon  the  study  of  psychology 
from  the  standpoint  of  after-life.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  I  shall  put  my  remarks 
under  the  orthodox  three  heads  of  tradition, 
taking,   however,    no  great  pains   to  avoid 


over- lappings.  First,  Should  psychology  be 
taught  in  the  high-school?  Secondly,  With 
what  end  in  view  should  it  be  taught?  Third- 
ly, How  should  it  be  taught? 

To  the  first  question,  magnifying  mine  of- 
fice, I  return  a  dogmatic  yes.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  if  I  did  not  my  paper  would  have 
to  end  right  here,  the  following  considera- 
tions have  weight  with  me.  No  one,  I  sup- 
pose, would  contend  that  education  is 
complete  until  the  one  educated  knows  some- 
thing of  that  intellect  which  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  training;  of  those  feelings  which  form 
the  springs  of  his  action,  and  of  the  will 
which  has  been  exercising  itself.  No  teacher- 
I  am  sure,  would  contend  that  this  knowledge 
of  one's  own  nature  is  exhausted  in  the  study 
of  physiology,  for  no  teacher,  whatever  his 
theoretical  views,  has  ever  been  a  practical 
materialist.  He  comes  into  too  close  contact 
with  the  living  personality  for  that.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  way  in 
which  good  teachers  treat  almost  any  psy- 
chological subject,  a  way  likely  to  be  more 
adequate  than  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  a 
professed  psychologist.  The  reason  I  have 
always  conceived  to  be  tnat  the  teacher  nev- 
er loses  sight  of  the  concrete  mind,  the  per- 
sonal boy  or  girl;  he  recognizes  that  the  laws 
and  principles  of  the  mental  philosopher  are 
'abstractions,  and  does  not  allow  them  to 
make  him  forget  the  individual  who  is  in  and 
through  them  all.  So  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
count  upon  the  hearty  sympathy  of  every 
teacher  in  laying  considerable  emphasis  upon 
that  knowledge  of  self  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  psychology  to  give. 

But  why  should  systematic .  instruction  in 
this  line  be  given  in  the  high-school?  When 
the  respective  claims  of  languages,  ancient 
and    modern,     mathematics     and    history, 


science  physical  and  biological,  are  driving 
distracted  the  much-enduring  Ulysses,  there 
should  be  hesitation  in  laying  on  more  load. 
In  answer  I  should  say  that  this  study  is 
necessary  to  meet  a  demand  which  arises  in 
the  child's  nature  about  this  time  No  mat- 
ter what  one's  views  about  the  relations  of 
body  and  soul,  one  knows  that  the  average 
boy  and  girl  undergo  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
physical  revolution  between  the  ages  of  say, 
14  to  17  years.  There  comes  to  be  at  this 
time  something  like  self -consciousness.  In 
a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  this  commences 
when  the  child  calls  himself  I,  but  after  all 
this  generally  means  that  the  child  recogniz- 
es himself  as  one  object  among  many.  His 
own  peculiar  individuality  he  does  not  be- 
come conscious  of  until  he  feels  his  relations 
to  others,  and  this  he  does  not  do  until  his 
life  finds  its  solidarity  with  that  of  the  race. 
We  may  often  be  struck  with  the  apparent 
selfishness,  cruelty  and  heedlessness  of  chil- 
dren before  this  period,  but  we  err  unless  we 
remember  that  this  is  of  nature,  rather  than 
conscious.  The  ehild  up  to  this  time  lives  a 
natural  life,  a  naive,  objective  one.  With 
adolescence  begins  his  subjective  existence; 
the  life  which  recognizes  its  own  unique  sig- 
nificance for  itself,  and  begins  dwelling  upon 
its  personal  relations,  intellectual  and  moral, 
and  experimenting  with  them  to  get  them 
adjusted  in  that  way  in  which  about  the 
whole  life  of  man  consists.  These  are  the 
beginnings  of  self- questioning;  of  introspec- 
tion; of  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  things, 
and  of  one's  relation  to  them.  Now  it  is  a 
question  of  the  widest  pedagogic  interest, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  this  change  in  the 
child's  nature?  Shall  we  recognize  it  in  any 
systematic  way,  or  leave  it  to  take  care  of 
itself?  Ido  not  mean  for  one  moment  to 
claim  that  the  study  of  psychology  is  the  all 
sufficient  means  of  meeting  it;  but  it  does 
seem  possible  that  directing  the  inquiries  of 
the  child  at  this  time,  instead  of  allowing 
th»m  to  drift,  may  be  an  immediate  intellec- 
tual help  as  well  as  save  much  waste  of  men- 
tal and  even  moral  force.  But  not  only  is 
psychology  needed  to  meet  the  dawning  self- 
consciousness  of  the  student,  but  it  is  needed 
in  order  to  balance  the  relations  of  studies. 
Before  adolescence  the  pupil's  mind  does  I 


not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  care  for 
connection  or  relation.  Isolated  facts  are 
enough.  The  child  asks  why,  but  any  other 
fact  does  for  the  answer.  After  puberty, 
the  isolated  facts  seem  to  shoot  together. 
The  child  must  have  his  facts  threaded  upon 
some  principle.  Now  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  suggesting  that  the  study  of 
psychology  is  the  only  or  even  the  primary 
means  of  answering  this  want.  Every  sub- 
ject the  pupil  studies  should  be  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  answer  this  demand.  But 
is  there  not  something  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  the  child  should  be  led  to  see  that  these 
studies  centre  in  his  intelligence?  It  is  of 
some  importance,  it  must  be  of  great  value 
ultimately,  that  the  pupil  be  made  to  know 
that  in  studying  mathematics  he  is  illustrat- 
ing laws  of  his  own  reason;  that  in  pursuing 
geology  or  botany  he  is  exercising  his  own- 
perceptive  powers;  that  in  history  and  the 
languages  he  is  becoming  acquainted  with 
wills  and  intelligences  like  hi^  own.  Psy- 
chology ought  to  serve  rather  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  studies  than  as  a  source  of  new 
discord.  At  all  events,  when  a  youth  is 
studying  everything  in  the  world,  from  yeast 
to  elephants  and  from  bugs  to  Greek  roots, 
it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  h«  himself  exists  and  is  as 
worthy  of  study  as  any  of  these  things. 

And  this  suggests  in  the  second  place  with 
what  purpose  the  study  of  psychology  should 
be  carried  on.  It  should  be  studied  with  a 
view  to  putting  greater  meaning  into 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  I  should  suggest 
this  in  connection  especially  with  the  studies, 
of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature.  Gram- 
mar is  an  exceedingly  technical  study.  Its 
comprehension  would  ultimately  lead  us  into 
the  ranges  of  metaphysics,  to  say  nothing  of 
psychology.  To  the  beginner  it  too  often 
seems  an  arbitrary  collection  of  meaningless 
rules.  But  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  general  notion  and  of  judg- 
ment and  the  reasoning  powers,  would  enable 
the  pupil  to  see  in  grammar  a  reflection  of 
his  own  intelligence,  and  I  can  but 
express  my  conviction  that  there  is  no  more 
efficient  way  of  verifying  and  ren- 
dering fruitful  a  study  of  English  lit- 
erature than  to  undertake  it  in  connectioa 


with  the  study  of  psychology.  A  student 
who  knows  something  of  the  imagination  and 
its  ways  of  working,  of  aesthetic  feeling  and 
its  modes  of  expression,  will  certainly  take  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle  than  he  otherwise 
would.  Give  an  intelligent  youth  of  17  or  18 
a  novel  of  George  Eliot's  to  read  critically; 
what  will  be  the  difference  in  value  of  result 
according  as  he  knows  or  not  something  of 
the  facts  of  human  will,  and  of  social  and 
moral  feeling?  I  feel  sure  that  a  proper  study 
of  psychology  is  capable  of  transforming  the 
reading  of  literature  from  a  pastime  with  in- 
cidental revenue  of  instruction  into  a  sincere, 
critical  and  fruitful  appreciation  of  it,  so  far 
as  extends  the  range  of  the  student. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
instruction  in  psychology  should  not  have  a 
dogmatic  end  in  view—the  communic  .tion  of 
a  system.  I  say  this  not  only  because  of  the 
many  varying  opinions  on  some  psychologi- 
cal subjects,  but  also  because,  even  in  mat- 
ters where  there  may  be  no  dispute,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
truth.  Neither  his  knowledge  nor  the  ma- 
turity of  his  intellect  allows  him  to  grapple 
with  any  very  systematic  propositions. 
There  is  a  two-fold  error  in  furnishing  the 
pupil  with  ideas,  even  if  true,  when  he  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  appreciate  their  origin  and 
bearing.  In  the  first  place  the  chief  ultimate 
end  of  the  study  of  psychology  is  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  one's  self.  This  must  be  a 
gradual  process,  and  one  which  can  be  car- 
ried on  only  by  the  student  himself.  To 
present  him  at  the  outset  with  a  chart  of 
himself,  formulee,  labels,  nomenclatures"  and 
analysis  complete,  is  to  do  away  with  the 
only  object  ot  the  study.  It  is  to  commit  the 
error  of  depriving  the  student  of  his  primary 
pedagogic  right  in  re  psychology.  The  sec- 
ond aspect  of  the  mistake  is  that  it  may  shut 
off  the  student  from  learning  anything  new. 
If  a  studeni  is  thoroughly  inoculated  With  a 
system,  his  growth  in  the  future  is  rendered 
difficult.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
brain  are  hardened  and  its  sutures  closed. 
One  who  has  been  introduced  when  his  mind 
is  most  plastic  into  a  system  of  hard  and 
fast  distinctions,  cannot  lose  their  impress. 
All  new  facts  he  can  classify  and  comprehend 


only  by  their  connection  with  his  system. 
When  a  new  fact  appears  he  does  not  assim- 
ilate it;  he  takes  out  his  rule  and  his  pigeon- 
holed box;  measures  the  fact  according  to 
his  ready-made  standa  d,  and  tucks  it  away 
in  its  appropriate  place. 

This  suggests  what  is  perhaps  the  chief 
end  of  the  study  of  psychology — the  cultiva- 
tion of  openness  and  flexibility  ot"  mind.  If  I 
were  asked  what  is  the  chief  intellectual  de- 
fect found  in  pupils,  I  should  answer,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  lack  of  flexibility, 
lack  of  ability  to  turn  the  mind  towards 
new  ideas,  or  look  at  old  ones  in  new 
lights.  There        is        a        helplessness 

towards  what  lies  outside  of  the 
wonted  grooves  of  thought.  While  it  is  nei- 
ther to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  students 
should  exhibit  precocious  originality  of  con- 
ception, it  is  desirable  that  their  minds  should 
be  hospitable  and  not  alien  to  ideas.  The 
mind  does  not  need  to  create  new  lines  in 
order  to  be  able  to  move  upon  them  when 
suggested.  It  is  an  important  pedagogic 
point  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  make  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  more 
flexible— that  is,  better  able  to  handle  on  its 
own  account  lines  of  thought  upon  which  it 
has  not  been  exercised.  How  can  we  make 
the  mind,  not  more  mature,  but  more  recep- 
tive to  ideas;  how  can  we  cultivate,  not  a 
higher  grade  of  intelligence,  but  spontaneity 
of  action?  These  are  the  questions. 
The  notion  that  the  study  of  psy- 
chology will  aid  In  answering  them,  is  be- 
cause this  study  requires  in  such  large  meas- 
ure the  self -initiating,  self-directing  move- 
ment of  mind.  The  student's  mind  is  at  once 
the  material  to  be  observed  and  the  observer. 
It  furnishes  as  well  the  method  of  observa- 
tion. The  student  deals,  not  with  a  material 
foreign  to  himself,  by  which  he  may  be  ham- 
pered, but  with  himself.  He  must  discover 
the  very  material  of  his  study.  Nor  can  rules 
of  discovery  be  externally  laid  down  for  him 
in  routine  methods  to  which  he  must  con- 
form. The  ways  of  getting  at  the  material 
and  of  treating  it  must  be  left  to  himself. 
The  teacher's  function  must  be  largely  one 
of  awakening,  o  stimulation.  The  mind  of 
the  average  pupil  will  reject  this  awakening 
if  it  can,  and  will  ask  anything  rather  than  to 


be  led  out  of  the  fields  of  authority  into  in- 
tellectual regions  where  it  is  itself  responsi- 
ble for  results.  But  the  test  of  the  teaching 
will  after  all  be  the  degree  in  which  the  mind 
Is  awakened  and  is  given  ability  to  act  for 
itself. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  teacher  is  to 
be  a  nonentity,  or  that  he  is  to  giveno  positive 
instruction,  or  make  known  to  the  student 
none  of  the  generalizations  arrived  at  by  past 
psychological  study.  It  means  that  the  stu- 
dent must  be  led  to  reproduce  and  realize 
the  material  in  himself.  It  is  a  demand  sim- 
ilar to  that  made  in  behalf  of  the  experimen 
tal  method  in  the  physical  sciences.  The 
pupil  must  be  made  to  see  in  concrete  cases 
what  his  rules,  etc.,  mean;  and  in  the  case  of 
psychology,  these  concrete  cases  may  be 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  but  they  can  actu- 
ally be  found  only  by  the  student  himself  in 
his  own  mind.  The  result  must  be  that  if 
psychology  is  so  taught  it  will  aid  largely  in 
helping  on  to  what  is,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  end  of  education— the  securing  of 
intellectual  freedom,  in  its  various  factors  of 
openness  of  mind,  hospitality  to  ideas,  and 
ability  to  move  among  them  unconstrainedly. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  psychology  could  be  taught 
in  high  schools  with  this  end  in  view,  fewer 
of  our  students  in  college  would  be  monu- 
ments of  blank  and  bland  helplessness  when 
a  new  idea  is  presented  than  is  now  the 
oase. 

This  introduces  us  to  our  third  question 
how  should  psychology  be  taught?  The 
phrase,  "if  properly  taught,"  has  been  many 
times  used,  and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  ask 
what  is  proper  teaching.  In  reply  I  can  only 
say  it  Is  such  teaching  as  serves  the  end 
mentioned,  and  whatever  other  ends  are  de- 
sirable. It  must  be  the  function  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher,  as  it  is  his  privilege,  to  lay 
down  the  especial  acts  required,  and  to  make 
his  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  Yet 
a  few  suggestions  will  perhaps  be  pardoned. 
I  have  heard  of  a  high  school  where  the 
teacher  merely  announces  at  the  end  of  one 
hour  that  the  subject  for  the  next  day  is 
memory,  or  feeling  or  whatever.  He  does 
not  tell  the  pupils  anything  about  them;  he 
does  not  tell  them  where  they  can  find  out 
about  them.     But  the  next  day,   by  skillful 


questioning,  he  draws  out  such  ideas  as  he 
can  from  the  pupil's  own  consciousness.  I 
can  well  believe  that  with  a  wise  teacher,  and 
small  classes,  this  hour  is  one  of  the  most 
looked  forward  to,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  whole  day.  The  method  has 
at  all  events  the  sanction  of  Socrates,  the 
founder  of  scientific  psychology. 

But  the  teacher  must  undoubtedly  be  on 
his  guard  not  to  foster  undue  or  morbid  in- 
trospection. I  think  that  the  study  of  psy- 
chology rightly  handled  will  tend  to  check  this 
habit  with  its  evil  results,  for  it  will  tend  to 
make  the  student's  feelings  and  ideas  object- 
ive to  himself;  yet  the  teacher  must  be  a  wise 
physician  of  the  soul  to  secure  proper  re- 
sults. An  aid  to  this,  without  doubt,  is 
keeping  the  study  in  as  close  connection  as 
possible  with  literature,  as  previously  sug- 
gested. If  the  same  teacher  has  charge  of 
both  studies,  why  should  it  be  impossible  to 
take  some  literary  classic,  and  read  it  with 
especial  attention  to  its  psychological  features 
— its  treatment  of  perception, of  imagination, 
of  discursive  thought,  of  impulses,  of  choice, 
etc?  By  such  a  method  the  student  not  only 
gains  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  subject 
matter  of  psychology,  but  some  idea  of  what 
constitutes  style,  and  the  proper  material  and 
arrangement  of  literary  material. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  any  cast  iron  rules 
concerning  method,  psychology  shares  with 
all  studies;  with  the  additional  difficulty— and 
advantage— that  it  is  above  ail  a  personal 
study.  The  only  first  rule  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  lay  down  is  that  the  teacher  must 
come  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
the  minds  of  the  students.  Upon  this  condi- 
tion depends  in  reality  the  answer  to  the 
other  questions:  Should  psychology  be 
taught,  and  with  what  end  should  it  be 
taught?  Unless  it  is  met  there  is  indeed  no 
especial  end  to  be  gained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  psychology  into  the  curriculum.  The 
student  would  better  confine  his  attention  to 
the  studies  which  he  can  absorb  once  for  all, 
with  no  teacher  standing  between  him  and  the 
light. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  said:  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
at  this  time,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  sen- 


timents  of  the  paper  that  a  share  of  the  pub- 
lic school  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  mental  phenomena.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  a  lack  of  books  adapted  to 
such  work  and  a  lack  of  teachers  prepared  to 
give  instruction  in  the  subject.  Before  tak- 
ing my  seat  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  idea  which  is  now  held  in  certain 
localities,  that  the  young  mind  can  only  be 
strengthened  by  original  investigation  in  any 
subject.  Certain  things  have  been  already 
learned,  and  a  pupil's  mind  may  grow  by  a 
study  of  facts  that  have  been  given  to  him. 
We  are  subject  to  certain  periodic  pressures 
in  which  one  topic  and  then  another  is 
brought  into  prominence.  A  short  time 
since,  the  sciences  were  in  the  ascendant, 
then  the  study  of  English  bid   fair  to  over- 


balance all  others,  and  now  we  have  "manual 
training"  claiming  the  ascendency.  The  true 
course,  it  would  seem,  is  to  give  each  subject 
due  consideration,  and  not  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  allow  ourselves  unduly  to 
magnify  anv  one  thing. 

Prof.  Montgomery  said:  Psychology 
should  be  taught  in  the  high-schools  because 
so  many  of  our  teachers  are  prepared  there. 
If  we  knew  more  of  the  study  of  the  mind 
there  might  be  less  of  running  to  extremes. 

President  Hull  said:  As  we  now  lack 
any  elementary  text-book  of  this  kind,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  which 
should  contain  the  dialogues  of  Plato  in  such 
form  as  to  lead  the  high  school  student  to  be- 
gin this  study? 


An  Introductory  Note 

ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE 

Michigan  Schoolmasters    Club 

TN  February,  1886,  a  group  of  teachers  from  the  Univer- 
^  sity  of  Michigan  and  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Ypsilanti  secon- 
dary schools  founded  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club. 
Unlike  other  existing  teachers'  associations,  the  newly 
formed  Club  brought  together  for  discussion  of  their  com- 
mon professional  problems  two  classes  of  teachers  that  were 
universally  regarded  to  be,  if  not  two  different  breeds,  at 
least  two  separate  and  distinct  kinds.  The  radical  nature 
of  the  Club's  membership  can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when  one  realizes  that,  according  to  the  best  information 
available,  it  is,  sixty  years  later,  still  alone  in  the  field.  For, 
apparently,  even  teachers  find  it  much  easier  to  talk  about 
democracy  than  to  practice  it.  And  it  requires  an  imper- 
ious democratic  sentiment  voluntarily  to  give  up  the  enjoy- 
ment of  caste  distinction.  To  think  of  themselves  as  on 
the  same  level  as  ' 'schoolmasters"  and  "schoolma,ams,,  is 
more  than  the  vast  majority  of  "college  professors"  can 
stand. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation,  the  Club's 
influence  exceeded  that  of  any  other  educational  organi- 
zation in  the  State.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that 
the  Club,  until  1893,  held  meetings  three  times  a  year, 
whereas  the  other  associations  met  annually.  But  immeas- 
urably more  important  in  the  Club's  rapid  development 
of  power  were  the  ideas  it  stood  for  and  promoted.  It  was 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  idea  that  the  college  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  educational  system  and  not  a  precarious 


ornament  decorously  poised  on  its  head.  And  by  papers 
and  discussions,  the  Club  gave  direction  and  momentum 
to  the  idea  that  the  problems  of  college  education  and 
secondary  education  cannot  be  solved  independently  of 
each  other,  but  must  be  solved  together. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  founders  of  the  Club 
gave  insufficient  thought  to  the  generations  that  would 
follow  them:  they  made  no  settled  provision  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  proceedings.  Sometimes  they  published  and 
sometimes  they  didn't;  when  they  did  the  one,  and  when 
the  other,  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  with  any  accuracy 
or  completeness.  That  they  did  sometimes  publish  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  doubt— the  Library  of  Congress  and  all  other 
libraries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  experience- 
able  evidence  herewith  presented  makes  argument  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement  not  only  unnecessary  but  scientific- 
ally improper. 

Randolph  G.  Adams  was,  a  few  years  ago,  able  to 
obtain  for  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club.  It  is  the  only 
known  copy  in  existence.  In  the  General  Library  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  there  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Club  in  1887.  To  call  this  paper  an  off- 
print would  be  somewhat  misleading  since  the  papers  were 
printed  and  paged  individually,  on  different  sizes  of  paper, 
and  then  stapled  together.  In  1892  The  Inlander  published 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  meetings  of  that  year  as  a  sup- 
plement. As  far  as  we  know,  the  rest  of  the  early  record 
is  missing. 

John  Dewey  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Club  and  was, 
for  two  years  (1887,  1888)  its  vice  president.  His  active 
membership  was  interrupted,  the  first  time,  during  the 
academic  year  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(1888-89) ;  the  second  time  when  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (1894) .  He  has  since  been  made  a  Life 
Member.   How  many  papers  he  read  before  the  Club  it  is 


not  easy  to  ascertain;  it  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the 
last  time  he  addressed  the  Club,  while  at  Ann  Arbor,  was 
on  May  23,  1891,  when  he  and  B.  A.  Hinsdale  presented 
opposed  views  on  the  subject,  "  Mental  Power  as  Specific 
and  Generic.,, 

In  October,  1885,  and  March,  1886,  Dewey  published 
two  articles  analyzing  a  report  on  the  effect  of  college  edu- 
cation on  the  health  of  young  women  (who  attended  col- 
lege, of  course)  .  If  we  ignore  these  articles  or,  what  it 
is  preferable  to  do,  maintain  that  they  are  concerned  with 
an  historical  episode  in  the  sociology  of  masculine  psychol- 
ogy, then  John  Dewey's  very  first  contribution  to  education 
proper  is  his  paper  "Psychology  in  High  Schools  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  College. "  It  is  interesting  to  recall  here 
that  in  November,  1893,  he  published  (in  Educational 
Review)  a  companion  piece,  "Teaching  Ethics  in  the  High 
School. "  It  is  not  making  an  overly  bold  inference  to  sup- 
pose that  the  membership-organization  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club  had  some  influence  in  directing 
Dewey's  thought  on  educational  matters. 

Thanks  are  due  Randolph  G.  Adams,  in  the  first  place, 
for  securing  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  mentioned  and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  the  idea  of  issuing  this  facsimile 
reprint. 

Joseph  Ratner 


Calvin  Thomas,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1874,  A.M.,  1877,  LL.D.,  1904,  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Michigan  faculty  from  1878  to  1896, 
and  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and  literature  1887-1896, 
thereafter  occupied  a  similar  position  at  Columbia  University.  He 
died  November  4,  1919,  at  New  York. 

Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Ph.M.,  Michigan,  1882,  Ph.D.,  1886, 
LL.D.,  1936,  was  professor  of  botany  at  Indiana  University  1888- 
91   and  at  Stanford  University  thereafter  until  his  retirement  in 

John  Dewey's  distinguished  career  began  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1884;  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  1889-94,  leaving 
to  join  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University. 

James  Henry  Shepard,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1875,  who  in  1886  taught  in 
the  Ypsilanti  High  School,  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1888. 

Fred  Manville  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1888,  in  1886  at  Albion 
College,  taught  economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan  from  1890 
until  his  retirement  in  1929;  he  was  made  a  professor  in  1904. 

Charles  Henry  Cole,  A.B.,  Michigan,  1882,  A.M.,  1897,  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Hastings,  Michigan,  in  1886. 

LeRoy  Halsey,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  Michigan,  1879,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  died  in  that  city  August  2,  1916. 

Henry  Romaine  Pattengill,  B.S.,  Michigan,  1874,  was  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan  1893-97.  He  died  at 
Lansing,  November  26,  1918. 

Alexander  Winchell,  who  owned  the  copy  of  these  proceedings 
now  in  the  Clements  Library,  was  well  known  as  a  geologist.  He 
taught  at  Michigan  1853-73  and  1879-91,  and  from  1873  to  1879 
was  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University. 

Joseph  Ratner,  author  of  the  Introductory  Note  and  a  member  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  faculty  in  philosophy,  is  now 
writing  a  biography  of  John  Dewey. 


SCIENCE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS:  WHAT  BRANCHES  SHOULD  BE 

TAUGHT,  AND  WHAT  IMPORTANCE  SHOULD 

BE  GIVEN  THEM. 


BY  JAS.   H.    SHEPARD,   YPSILANTI   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  : 

Any  discussion  relating  to  science  in  our 
secondary  schools  touches  upon  one  of  the 
living  issues  of  the  day,  for  we  are  still  in 
the  era  of  development  as  far  as  science- 
teaching  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  the 
day  is  past  when  any  blunderer  may  stumble 
upon  undiscovered  scientific  facts  "lying 
loose  upon  the  surface,"  and  it  is  farther  true 
that  science  in  the  hands  of  specialists  has 
soared  to  unexpected  heights;  and,  moreover, 
when  we  look  around  us  we  need  no  guide, 
no  prompter  to  tell  us  that  science  has 
yielded  us  untold  benefits.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  still  asking  how  we  may  impai  t  to  the 
best  advantage  the  knowledge  we  have  so 
laboriously  gained. 

In  older  branches  of  study  it  is  otherwise. 
Centuries  of  experience  have  enabled  educa- 
tors to  impart  a  knowledge  of  these  branches 
in  such  a  mannerth.it  the  minds  of  our  youth 
are  cultivated  and  disciplined  in  certain 
definite  directions,  while  in  science  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  are:  What  sciences 
shall  we  teach?  and  how  shall  we  teach 
them? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  educational  values  of 
the  various  branches  of  science;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  science- 
teaching  has  suffered  more  from  the  bad 
methods  employed  in  teaching  the  chosen 
branches  than  it  has  by  a  bad  selection  6f  the 
branches  themselves. 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  When  the  first  attempts 
to  popularize  science  were  made,  old  and 
tried  methods  which  were  time-honored  and 
successful   in  their   legitimate    fields   were 


brought  into  requisition.  These  attempts  were 
abortive  and  resulted  in  no  little  damage  to 
the  cause  of  science -teaching  itself,  for  to 
these  failures  may  be  attributed  that  distrust 
with  which  some  of  our  ablest  and  best 
educators  .are  still  wonted  to  regard  all 
science-teaching. 

Again,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  will 
probably  cover  most  of  the  legitimate  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  science  teachers  to 
develop  rational  methods  of  presentation. 
Within  this  period  much  has  been  done  and 
many  facts  have  been  thoroughly  established, 
and  none  more  thoroughly  than  the  fact  that 
science  to  be  successful  in  its  own  field 
needs  as  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
presentation  and  as  strict  an  adherence  to 
the  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  it  as  any 
of  the  older  branches  could  possibly  require. 

We  may  look  upon  this  as  marking  an  era 
in  science- teaching— an  era  full  of  promise. 
In  all  sections  of  our  country,  in  one  school 
after  another,  adequate  facilities  for  science- 
teaching  are  being  provided,  and  the  end  is 
not  far  off  nor  difficult  to  predict.  It  is  true 
that  every  step  is  questioned;  but  this  only 
tends  to  insure  the  establishment  of  science 
on  a  firmer  and  a  more  enduring  foundation. 

A  peculiar  dislike  to  working  methods  on 
the  part  of  some,  an  inherited  conservatism 
in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  others, 
and  a  general  misapprehension  as  to  the 
necessary  expense  of  establishing  working 
laboratories,  will  unavoidably  prolong  the 
time  that  will  elapse  before  all  our  secondary 
schools  are  suitably  prepared  for  science- 
teaoiiing.  But,  nevertheless,  science-teach- 
ing is  rapidly  spreading  from  our  higher 
institutions    downward    to   our    secondary 


schools,  and  nearly  every  high  school  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  the  land  is  doing 
good  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of 
natural  science. 

Another  feature  is  noteworthy,  and  that  is, 
the  establishment  of  manual  training  schools 
at  various  points,  as  at  Toledo,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago.  The  reports  of  jjood  success 
from  such  institutions  as  these  are  gratifying 
indeed,  for  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
here  we  may  find  science-teaching  developing 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
since  the  fundamental  tenet  of  such  schools  is 
to  train  the  hand  and  mind  together;  and  to 
this  complexion  at  last  must  all  our  science- 
teaching  come. 

Scieifce  occupies  a  peculiar  field  in  educa- 
tion and  brings  into  utility  and  discipline 
traits  and  faculties  which  older,  branches 
ignored,  overlooked,  or  emphatically  discour- 
aged No  doubt,  gentlemen  of  the  School- 
masters' Club,  you  too,  as  well  as  I,  can  re- 
member the  process  by  which,  for  example, 
the  trait  of  curiosity  that  gave  expression  to 
itself  in  qu  stions  innumerable  during  our 
tender  years  was  speed  ly  repressed  and  per- 
haps exterminated;  and  you  too,  no  doubt, 
will  testify  that  thus  an  incalculable  injury 
has  befallen  us.  By  former  processes  our 
powers  of  observation  were  not  developed 
and  the  faculties  of  doing  and  originating 
were  left  in  a  dormant  state  while  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  was  to  get  all  our  information 
at  second  hand.  Science  changes  all  this, 
and  thus  utilizes  material  that  has  been  ruth- 
lessly wasted  since  time  immemorial. 

What  branches  of  science  should  be  taught 
in  our  secondary  schools? 

This  question  ought  not  to  be  decided  by 
opinions  formulated  without  regard  to  the 
educational  value  of  the  sciences  named,  nor 
by  opinions  biased  in  the  direction  of  some 
particular  science  and  ignoiing  the  educa- 
tional adva  tages  of  other  branches  of 
science,  nor  by  the  advice  of  those  confess- 
edly antagonistic  to  science-teaching.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  question  of  sentiment,  but 
purely  and  simply  one  of  economics.  In 
order  to  determine  what  branches  may  be 
generally  accepted,  far  better  would  it  be  to 
adopt  or  reject  a  branch  of  science  according 


to  its  ability  to  meet  some  such  requirements 
as  the  following: 

1.  The  materials  and  appliances  for  teach- 
ing that  branch  should  be  easy  to  obtain  and 
of  moderate  cost. 

2.  The  apparatus  should  be  such  that  stu- 
dents may  be  safely  trusted  with  it,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  use  it  daily. 

3.  The  science  per  se  should  be  such  that 
the  student  may  for  himself  demonstrate  by 
experiment  most  of  the  principles  underlying 
that  science. 

4.  The  science  per  se  should  demand  of 
the  student  much  intelligent,  observing  wrork, 
thus  bringing  him  persistently  in  contact 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  science. 

5.  It  should  not  take  too  much  time  and 
should  not  depend  too  largely  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  nor  upon  locality. 

6.  And  if  practical  results  tending  directly 
to  enhance  the  future  welfare  of  the  student 
may  be  obtained  together  with  the  first  five 
requisites  that  fact  should  not  militate  against 
the  branch  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  experience  and  confessed  convic- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  science  teachers  at 
home  and  abroad  that  chemistry  and  physics 
may  be  placed  first  among  those  branches 
which  best  subserve  the  foregoing  require- 
ments. The  apparatus  employed  in  chem- 
istry is  inexpensive;  the  material  is  easy  to 
obtain;  the  study  affords  the  student  a  great 
variety  of  work  entirely  within  the  shelter  of 
the  school  building,  thus  rendering  his  pro- 
gress entirely  independent  of  seasons,  of  vicis- 
situdes of  climate  and  of  locality;  most  of  the 
phenomena  may  be  illustrated  and  observed 
by  the  student  himself,  and  the  satisfactory 
results  obtained  are  excelled  by  no  other 
branch.  There  is,  morever,  an  attraction 
within  the  science  itse'i  th-it  greatly  aids  the 
teacher  in  awakening  within  the  student  a 
love  for  experimental  work  which  will  make 
some  of  the  more  d.fficult  experimentation  of 
physics  easy  and  less  distasteful.  Of  the 
practical  benefits  following  from  the  study 
of  this  science,  we,  as  schoolmasters,  need 
say  nothing  in  this  connection. 

As  to  physics,  the  same  things  may  be  said 
except  that  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  more 
expensive;  some  of  the  experiments  require 
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skilled  manipulation  to  reach  results  that  are 
at  all  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  experi- 
mentation, As  in  light  and  electricity,  depends 
largely  upon  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  second  exception,  however,  is  an  advant- 
age, provided  the  student  has  had  a  good 
preliminary  training. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection 
that,  through  the  kindness  of  Supt.  Putnam, 
of  the  Ypsilanti  high  school,  t  e  writer  has 
been  able  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  which  study,  chemistry  or  physics, 
should  come  first  in  the  high  school  course. 
In  order  to  make  the  conditions  as  natural  as 
possible,  students  of  moderate  average  and 
excellent  ability  were  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it 
was  shown  thnt  those  who  had  had  chemistry 
first  invariably  did  the  best  work  in  physics, 
and  that  their  work  in  chemistry  compared 
favorably  with  that  of  those  who  had  had 
physics  first.  Accordingly  chemistry  was 
placed  in  the  junior  year  of  the  course  and 
physics  in  the  senior  year,  and  the  results 
now  being  obtained  show  the  wisdom  o^  this 
arrangement. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  chemistry 
and  physics,  closely  related  as  they  are, 
should  receive  a  place  in  all  our  secondary 
schools.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted 
that  from  the  highest  antiquity  it  has  asked 
again  and  again:  What  is  matter?  What  is 
force?  And  what  the  laws  that  govern  the 
universe? 

Chemistry,  the  science  of  the  atom  and  its 
combinations,  deals  largely  with  ultimate 
principles,  and  that  same  curiosity  which  is 
implanted  within  the  child-mind,  causing  the 
child  to  dissect  or  even  to  demolish  his  dearly 
beloved  toys,  may  be  relied  upon  to  carry 
the  maturer  mind  into  broader  paths  of  use- 
fulness. It  is  inherent  in  man  to  analyze 
and  to  synthesize,  to  tear  down  and  to  build 
up,  and  hence  arises  the  keen  delight,  the 
absorbing  interest,  and  the  contagious  en- 
thusiasm exhibited  by  the  worker  in  ex- 
perimental chemistry. 

Physics,  the  exponent  of  energy,  deals 
with  other  problems  in  nature,  and  unless 
the  mind  be  dwarfed  and  misshapen  by 
vicious  training,  it  studies  the  various  mani- 


festations of  energy  with  an  unflagging  zeal 
and  undoubted  profit. 

Physiology  has  claims  upon  us  of  such  a 
decided  nature  that  it  can  not  well  be  omitted, 
and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  our  students  receive  no  other 
training  than  that  ot  our  secondary  schools, 
these  claims  become  more  imperative.  It  is 
evident  that  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  sys- 
tem, of  hygiene,  of  sanitary  laws,  and,  in 
short,  of  how  to  live,  is  something  desirable. 
In  physiology  there  is  one  thing  to  be  de- 
plored: this  study  does  not  receive  fair  treat 
ment;  as  usually  taught,  the  subject  is  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  its  value  as  a  means 
to  mental  and  manual  discipline  is  wholly 
neglected,  in  short  it  owes  its  present  suf- 
ferance wholly  to  utilitarian  considerations. 
Now  this  is  wrong,  since  this  study  also  may 
be  made  to  yield  great  educational  results  in 
scientific  training. 

The  sooner  we  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  any  branch  of  science  is  simply 
something  to  read  about,  to  talk  about,  and 
to  learn  words  aboat,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
science-teaching. 

The  greatest  need  at  present  in  physiology 
is  more  biological  work.  Not  indeed  that  so- 
called  biological  work  that  simply  requires 
the  student  to  examine  a  few  prepared  speci- 
mens, but  that  biological  work  which  requires 
him  to  collect  his  own  material,  to  prepare  it, 
and  to  observe  for  himself  the  phenomena  to 
be  illustrated. 

Microscopes,  microscopical  materials,  and 
dissecting  instruments  are  cheaper  now,  and 
the  materials  for  teaching  "experimental" 
physiology  are  abundant;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  study  should  not  be  taught 
by  working  methods. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  desideratum 
at  present,  and  that  is  a  good  "working  text." 
The  schoolmaster  may,  therefore,  with  justi- 
fiable impartiality  decline  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  present  status  of 
this  science. 

Botany  has  stood  in  high  favor  with  many 
schools  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  of 
the  sciences  mentioned.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  study,  when  properly 
taught,  affords  excellent  mental  drill,  and  is 
capable   of    furnishing    much    practice    in 


manipulation.  But  here  again  we  have 
another  example  of  a  study  that  has  not  been 
pushed  for  its  full  educational  value.  The 
end  sought  in  many  of  our  secondary 
schools  is  simply  to  enable  the  student 
to  analyze  a  lew  specimens  and  to  learn 
the  names  of  a  few  flowers.  This  is  an 
end  altogether  unworthy.  We  need  more 
biological  work  in  this  branch  also,  work 
that  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  work  that 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  same  micro- 
scopes and  apparatus  that  serve  in  physiol- 
ogy. In  this  study,  as  in  physiology,  a  suit- 
able text-book  is  wanting. 

There  are  some  agencies  that  will,  per 
force,  change  the  present  status  of  botany. 
The  flowers  now  so  necessary  to  the  study 
are  growing  scarce  in  many  vicinities  adjacent 
to  our  larger  schools,  and  in  large  cities  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  needed 
specimens.  One  of  the  prime  necessities  is 
that  every  student  obtain  his  own  specimens, 
otherwise  he  certainly  falls  short  of  gaining 
the  knowledge  which  only  the  collector  gains. 

Again,  this  study  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.  Rains,  backward 
springs,  and  drouth  all  conspire  to  defeat  the 
instructor's  endeavors,  as  the  work  is  now 
arranged.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether 
this  study  will  maintain  its  exalted  position 
without  undergoing  radical  changes,  owing  to 
the  rivalry  of  newer  branches  that  afford 
better  facilities. 

Zoology  is  not  widely  taught,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why,  with  a  proper  text  (of  which 
there  is  none  suited  to  our  needs/,  it  may  not 
become  an  active  rival  to  botany.  In  many 
respjcts  this  study  may  be  made  to  excel 
botany. 

Geology  offers  some  excellent  advantages. 
The  chief  reasons  why  this  study  can  not  be 
adopted  in  all  our  schools  and  adapted  to 
working  methods  are: 

Some  sections  of  our  country  are  entirely 
unsuited  to  follow  it  chisel  and  i  hammer  in 
hand,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  provide  col- 
lectipns  suitable  for  illustrating  its  phe- 
nomena; but  given  the  proper  conditions, 
there  should  not  be  much  difference,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  between  this  and 
the  last  two  branches  named. 


Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  teach  all 
three  of  the  branches  last  named,  seveial 
considerations  could  be  taken  in&>  account  in 
selecting  the  ones  to  be  taught,  such  as:  the 
natural  advantages  afforded  by  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  school;  the  predilection  of 
the  teacher;  ihe  immediate  aims  of  the  school 
■itself;  etc.,  etc. 

When  we  ask  what  importance  should  be 
given  the  study  of  science,  we  approach  con- 
troversial ground.  It  is  evident  that  the 
majority  of  educators  favor  a  mixed  course 
of  studies  selected  for  their  intrinsic  educa- 
tional value,  but  as  regards  the  importance 
of  science  teaching,  educators  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz: 

1.  Those  who  would  not  make  the  study  of 
science  obligatory  upon  all 

2.  Those  who  hold  that  every  student 
should  have  at  least  some  scientific  training. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  those  of  the  first 
class  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  our 
own  State.  One  only  needs  to  examine  the 
curriculum  of  any  of  our  belter  high -schools 
to  find  an  expression  of  this  fact  in  the 
courses  there  laid  down. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of 
this  position  are  intei  esting,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  say  that  the  validity  of  these  argu- 
ments is  seriously  questioned  by  the  second 
class,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

These  arguments  are  usually  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  some  pupils  who  have  no 
taste  nor  adaptability  for  science  studies. 

2.  There  are  many  professions  and  occu- 
pations in  which  the  sciences  are  not  useful. 

3.  The  somewhat  general  though  usually 
unvoiced  sentiment  prevailing  with  the  first 
class,  that  other  studies  are  emphatically 
"  strong  meat  for  strong  men,"  while  the 
sciences  are  better  adapted  to  those  weaker 
intellects  that  must  of  necessity  accumulate 
in  every  school,  and  that  a  growing  popular 
demand  for  science  must  be  pandered  to, 
may  possibly  be  considerations  which  have 
more  to  do  with  the  case  than  one  would 
naturally  expect. 

4.  A  disinclination  to  change  that  order  of 
things  which  is  customary,  time-honored, 
and  successful  in  certain  directions. 

The  claims  of   those   who   would   make 
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natural  science  obligatory  upon  all  are 
equally  interesting.  These  claims  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

1.  Any  system  of  secondary  » ducation 
which  openly  or  tacitly  encourages  or  pro- 
duces an  unsymmetrical  development  is 
evidently  vicious.  Just  as  the  physical  man 
needs  a  variety  of  food  containing  nourish- 
ment in  due  proportion  for  every  part  of  the 
body,  so  likewise  does  the  intellectual  man 
require  a  many-sided  training.  Who,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  can  safely  say  that  any 
one-sided  plan  is  the  right  one  and  that  all 
others  are  wrong?  Or  who  can  positively 
assert  that  the  greatest  good  will  ensue  by 
training  certain  faculties  while  others  are 
wholly  neglected? 

2.  Science  as  an  educator  has  peculiar 
claims  upon  us,  and  any  plea  for  science  in 
education  is  simply  a  plea  for  constructing 
out  of  the  rude  material  placed  in  our  hands 
a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  structure  that 
shall  indeed  be  a  monument  unto  the  builders 
thereof. 

3.  It  is  as  true  to  day  as  of  yore  that  there 
are  those  who  having  eyes  see  not,  having 
ears  hear  not,  and  having  hands  handle  not, 
and  this  fact  is  as  deeply  deplorable  to-day 
as  in  days  gone  by. 

4.  There  is  no  calling  nor  profession  in 
which  a  man  may  now  engage  and  not  be 
benefited  by  the  study  of  science. 

5.  We  are  emphatically  a  "  nation  of  doers" 
and  it  is  but  right  that  some  concessions 
should  be  granted  towards  cultivating  those 
traits  that  mark  our  individuality  as  a  nation. 

6.  There  lie  within  the  sciences  themselves 
as  great  facilities  for  mental  culture  as  in 
any  studies  known  to  man. 

It  is  with  no  little  interest  that  science 
teachers  are  watching  those  schools  in  which 
at  least  one  branch  of  science  is  made  obliga- 
tory upon  all,  *and  if  the  results  there 
obtained  prove  satisfactory,  great  will  be  the 
credit  due  thqse  pioneers  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  put  to  the  crucial  test  this  side  of 
this  much  mooted  question .  Our  sister  State, 
Indiana  is  alive  t  o  this  work,  and  when  such 
excellent  high- schools  as  those  of  Indianapolis 
and  of  other  large  cities  in  that;  State  attempt 
the  solution  of  this  question,  we  may  con- 


fidently expect  more  light  upon  it  at  no  dis- 
tant date. 

Here  in  our  own  State,  the  courses  are 
running  side  by  side  and  our  efforts  towards 
solving  this  problem  are  indirect.  We  pro- 
pose to  measure  the  value  of  science  studies 
by  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  drawn  into 
the  courses  devoted  mainly  to  science.  Thus 
we  are  constantly  bringing  into  contrast  the 
results  of  the  old  and  the  new,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  where  proper  facilities 
for  science -teaching  are  provided,  science  is 
gaining  a  firmer  foot-hold  day  by  day.  We 
content  ourselves  by  saying:  "If  science 
study  be  bad  it  will  work  its  own  con- 
demnation If  it  be  good  it  will  in  no  wise 
completely  supplant  other  instruction,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  powerful 
and  efficient  ally." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  might  be  well 
to  suggest: 

1.  That  it  would  be  bette  for  us  to  teach 
but  few  of  the  sciences  and  to  devote  all  our 
time  and  energy  to  doing  better  work  in  those 
few.  This  suggestion  merits  a  careful  con- 
sideration. 

2.  In  equipping  our  laboratories  we  should 
not  spend  one  dollar  in  glittering  or  showy 
apparatus  until  we  have  secured  ample 
apparatus  and  materials  for  the  student  to 
work  with.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
spend  our  time  and  means  to  make  sdience 
impressive.  The  student  is  not  benefitted  by 
being  overawed.  What  he  neeJs  is  a  stimu- 
lation to  action  and  encouragement  to  do  and 
to  originate  for  himself. 

3.  The  best  way  to  get  more  money  for 
equipping  our  laboratories  is  to  make  a  good, 
use  of  what  we  do  get.  School  boards,  as  a 
rule,  are  plain  business  men  who  are  not  slow 
to  see  when  money  is  put  to  a  paying  use, 
and  while  they  may  hesitate  to  invest  good, 
serviceable  mo^ey  for  showy  toys  to  be  put 
in  glass  cases,  they  will  go  as  far  as  the  needs 
demand  in  providing  for  plain,  homely  work: 

4.  In  our  courses  devoted  to  science  it 
would  not  be  far  from  right  to  give  three 
years  to  science  studies.  Of  this  time,  one 
year  each  may  be  profitably  spent  upon 
chemistry  and  physics  and  one  half  year 
each  upon  botany  and  physiology  or  upon 
equivalent  studies.    By  so  doing,  one-fourth 
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of  the  student's  time  is  given  to  natural 
science  in  our  usual  four  year  high-school 
course. 

5.  And  finally,  we  should  pay  careful 
attention  to  how  we  teach  the  branches 
selected.  Purely  didatic  methods  are  a  bane 
to  science  study.  The  best  results,  ns  has 
been  shown  by  a  host  of  science  teachers, 
may  be  obtained  by  combining  laboratory 
work  by  the  student  with  carefully  adapted 
didactic  instruction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt.  Kendall,  of  Jackson,  said:  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enforce  a  call  for  science 
teaching,  it  has  been  partly  met  already. 
Shall  we  teach  it  for  disciplinary  value,  or  for 
the  utilitarian  value,  or  shall  we  mix  the  two? 
I  believe  that  botany  is  usually  taught  wrong. 
We  should  teach  the  study  of  the  whole  plant, 
the  name  is  of  minor  importance.  I  would 
teach  it  first  of  all  the  sciences,  because  the 
material  is  at  hand  and  pleasant  to  handfe. 

Physics  should  be  first  taught  by  experi- 
ment.     Physiology   is    of    value    from    the 


knowledge  that  it  gives.  I  would  throw  out 
geology,  zoology,  and  astronomv,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  chetnistry.  We 
should  make  an  effort  to  gain  our  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  first  hand. 

Supt.  Cole,  of  Hastings,  asked :  Should 
we  strive  to  bring  our  principles  out  of  the 
experiments,  or  seek  to  use  experiments 
merely  to  illustrate  principles? 

Prof.  Fall,  of  Albion,  said :  My  creed  is 
to  study  things  or  objects,  not  books.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  costly  apparatus. 
Study  natural  and  simple  objects,  not  arti- 
ficial or  complex  ones.  An  inclined  plane, 
which  pupils  can  make  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
a  dollar,  is  better  than  Atwood's  costly 
machine  to  teach  laws  of  falling  bodies. 
More  chemistry  can  be  taught  with  $5  worth 
of  illustrations  than  physics  with  $50. 
Let  pupils  have  access  to  apparatus  when 
preparing  the  lesson.  A  careful  use  of  note- 
books and  writing  to  teach  language.  Do 
not  keep  utility  too  much  in  the  foreground. 


THORP  &   GODFREY,   PRINTERS,    LANSING. 


BY    PROP.    P.    M.    TAYLOR,    ALBION    COLLEGE,     BEFORE    THE 
MICHIGAN   SCHOOLMASTERS'    CLUB,    APRIL   30,    1886. 


That  the  domination  of  moral  principles  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  social  or- 
der is  one  of  those  propositions  which  are  sel- 
dom controverted,  yet  which  are  made  oper- 
ative only  through  constant  reiteration  and 
through  frequent  experience  of    the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  ever  follow  their 
neglect.      Some   lessons  man  learns  with  a 
readiness  which  led  the  ancient  philosphers 
to  argue  for  the  doctrine  of  pre -existence: 
but  the  vital  importance  of  the  moral  order 
is  not  one  of  those  lessons.    The  youth  as 
well  as  the  unreilecting  man  listens  with  ill- 
disguised  incredulity  to  the  dogma  that  right- 
eousness exalte th   nations   and   individuals. 
He  sees  successful  wickedness  everywhere 
about  him.     Unlike  the  Hebrew  poet,  he  does 
not  consider  "the  end  of  that  man."     The 
strong,  fresh  powers  within  him  exult  at  the 
thought  of  a  conflict.     He  is  confident  that 
talent  and  genius  have  no  need  to  ally  them- 
selves with  prosy  morality.     Such  alliance  is 
for  the  timid  and  weak,  not  for  bold  spirits. 
This  habit  of  thought  belongs,   too,  to  the 
youth  of  communities.     Perhaps  nowhere  is 
it  developed  so  fully  as  in  America.     We  love 
smartness.    We  more  than  half  believe  it  bet- 
ter than  goodness.     Greatness  of  character 
receives  from  us  but  little  appreciation,  great- 
ness of  intellect  is  apotheosized.    The  exalt- 
ation of  Washington  has  been  the  work  of 
Europe,  we  worship  Hamilton. 

This  failure  to  appreciate  the  moral  ele- 
ment is  due  to  no  lack  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing. We  have  had  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept.  But  a  few  months  have  passed 
since  many  of  this  company  listened  to  the 
earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  of  Archdeacon 
Farrar  for  the  revival  of  the  old  Puritan 
spirit  to  which  alone,  in  his  thought,  could  be 
attributed  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
nation.     Matthew  Arnold,  also,  while  lectur- 


ing in  this  country  last  year,  talked  much 
less  than  his  wont  about  the  lack  of  light  in 
Philistinism,  more  of  its  strength,  its  morality, 
its  stability.  Referring  to  contemporaneous 
English  history,  he  says:  "Infelicitous 
the  general  direction  of  our  affairs  may  be; 
but  the  individual  Englishman  whenever  and 
wherever  called  upon  to  do  his  duty,  does  it 
almost  invariably  with  the  old  energy,  cour- 
age, virtue.  And  this  is  what  we  gain  by 
having  had,  as  a  people,  in  the  ground  of  our 
being,  a  firm  faith  in  conduct;  by  having  be- 
lieved, more  steadfastly  and  fervently  than 
most,  this  great  law  that  moral  causes 
govern  the  standing  and  the  falling  of  men 
and  nations.  *  *  "  Later  in  the  same 
lecture,  he  puts  this  truth  very  forcefully  and 
beautifully  in  these  words:  "  Having  in  mind 
things  true,  things  elevated,  things  just, 
things  pure,  things  amiable,  things  of  good 
report;  having  these  in  mind,  studying  and 
loving  these,  is  what  saves  states." 

Many  of  us,  also,  will  .remember  the  opin- 
ion very  strongly  expressed  by  Herbert 
Spencer  while  here  in  1882,  that  what  we 
need  as  a  nation  is  not  more  intellectual,  but 
more  moral  culture;  not  more  knowledge, 
but  more  sense  of  obligation. 

I  have  referred  at  length  to  these  men  who 
have  spoken  to  us  most  recently,  not  because 
they  are  alone  in  the  expression  of  such  sen- 
timents, but  because  this  sort  of  truth  im- 
presses us  most,  when  coming  from  those 
who  are  making  the  public  opinion  of  our 
own  day.  Beside  them,  could  be  placed  the 
thought-leaders  of  every  age.  Carlyle 
spoke  in  Titanic  forms  to  the  last  generation. 
To  us  as  a  nation  Washington  spoke  in  that 
farewell  address  which  closed  a  career  the 
most  honorable,  the  most  glorious,  the  most 
fraught  with  good  to  the  race,  that  any  man 
has  been  permitted  to  run.     These  were  his 
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words:  "Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  Religion 
and  Morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  pa- 
triotism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  h-.man  happiness,  these  firm- 
est props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens." 
So  have  spoken  the  statesmen  and  jurists, 
the  philosophers  and  poets,  the  preachers  and 
prophets^of  every  age. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Dependent 
as  is  ethics  upon  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
there  is  alter  all  no  need  of  revelation  to 
show  the  vitally  essential  character  of  moral 
forces  in  the  maintenance  of  society.  Let 
us  try  for  a  moment  to  discover  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  the  social  structure  in  which 
we  live.  Very  little  reflection  is  needed  to 
convince  us  that  these  foundations  must  con- 
sist of  some  element  or  elements  from  which 
may  be  derived  security  for  life,  liberty, 
property,  honor,  etc.  All  motives  to  effort 
lose  their  force  if  man  cannot  hope  to  be  se- 
cure in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  that 
effort.  Yet,  in  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
man  is  every  day  menaced  by  the  greed  or 
malice  of  his  neighbor.  What  are  his  safe- 
guards? What  are  the  barriers  that  shut  out 
the  thief,  the  tyrant,  the  adulterer,  the  mur- 
derer? Probably  most  of  them  derive  their 
strength  from  one  or  all  of  the  following  mo- 
tives: the  fear  of  the  physical  penalties  of 
the  law,  the  fear  of  a  general  destruction  of 
social  bonds,  the  fear  of  adverse  public  senti- 
ment, the  fear  of  conscience,  the  fear  of  God. 
Now  on  which  one  of  these  must  society  place 
its  chief  reliance? 

The  fear  of  physical  penalties  is  of  course 
the  barrier  which  is  set  up  by  the  state* 
That  this  barrier  is,  and  will  ever  be  essen- 
tial, must  be  at  once  admitted.  Yet  all  of  us 
have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  the 
domain  of  positive  law  is  greatly  limited; 
that  there  are  numberless  violations  of  indi- 
vidual rights  which  governments  the  most 
despotic  cannot  reach;  that  even  the  most 
open  crimes  against  society  often  go  unpun- 
ished because  of  the  venality,  the  negligence, 
or  the  inefficiency  of  those  who  are  called  on 
to  administer  the  law. 

But  it  is  just  in  this  matter  of  administra- 
tion that    the   prime  importance  of   moral 


forces  is  most  clearly  seen.  Admitting  that 
the  rod  and  ax  are  the  only  safeguards 
against  the  degraded  and  vicious,  at  once  the 
question  arises,  who  shall  insure  that  the  rod 
and  ax  shall  be  justly  and  effectively  wielded? 
Do  you  answer  —  the  people?  We  ask 
again,  who  shall  insure  that  the  people  shall 
act  justly  and  effectively?  Clearly  we  must 
get  beyond  the  rod  and  ax. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  an  enlightened 
self-interest  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
an  officer  to  the  doing  of  his  duty,  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  enforcement  of  law  is 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  society 
will  lead  even  the  venal  and  cowardly  to  just 
and  vigorous  action.  Now  that  this  motive 
has  great  weight  can  not  be  denied.  An  hon- 
esty founded  on  the  maxim  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  is  better  than  no  honesty. 
Doing  one's  duty  from  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  is  better  than  not  doing  it.  Still, 
this  safeguard  is  inadequate  for  two  reasons : 
first,  that  it  is  enlightened  self-interest 
makes  it  impotent  to  affect  the  majority  of» 
men,  who  are  not  enlightened  ;  and,  second- 
ly >  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  one  form  of 
selfishness  against  another  form  of  selfish- 
ness,—appealing  to  the  thrift  that  cares  for 
the  morrow  against  the  appetite  that  would 
enjoy  to-day, — appealing  to  that  which  is 
strong  in  reason  but  weak  in  emotion,  against 
that  which  has  no  place  in  reason,  but  has 
the  whole  place  in  emotion,— enlightened 
self-interest  breaks  down  just  in  the  time  of 
trial;  and  the  torrent  of  passion  sweeps  away 
in  a  moment  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Nor  does  the  great  power  of  public  senti- 
ment do  away  with  the  need  of  moral  forces. 
In  the  first  place  public  sentiment  has  but  lit- 
tle influence  upon  those  who  most  need  its 
restraint,  since  they  care  neither  for  its  ap- 
proval nor  its  condemnation.  Secondly,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  enlisting  men  in  the 
service  of  virtue,  it  brings  only  half-hearted 
servants  who  do  their  duty  while  the  eye  of 
the  master  is  upon  them,  but  shirk  the  mo- 
ment they  are  left  to  themselves.  Finally, 
when  we  ask  for  the  origin  of  public  senti- 
ment itself,  the  fundamental  character  of 
moral  forces  becomes  most  apparent.  Over 
the  people  there  is  no  one  to  brandish  the  rod 
and  ax.     Above  them  is  no  bar  of  public 


opinion.  If  they  act  justly,  it  must  be  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  of  conscience  or 
of  religion.  But  the  supposition  that  the 
masses  of  men  have  sufficient  enlightenment 
and  sufficient  self-mastery  to  yield  obedience 
to  motives  which  oppose  only  the  feeble  bar- 
rier of  reason  against  the  tide  of  passion  and 
prejudice  is  a  hypothesis  too  wild  for  con- 
sideration. 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  admit  that  socie- 
ty must  depend  for  its  salvation  upon  those 
sanctions  of  the  law  which  are  present  in  the 
human  heart  at  all  times  and  un  !er  all  cir- 
cumstances, viz..  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
fear  of  one's  own  conscience,— to  admit  that 
the  social  system  without  these  foundations 
would  be  like  the  earth  in  the  mythical  cos- 
mology, supported  by  the  serpent,  coiled 
upon  the  tortoise,  standing  on  -nothing. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  importance  of 
moral  forces,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  importance  of  moral  training.  Nature  can 
do  much,  must  do  much,  but  nature  needs  sup- 
plementing. Reason  furnishes  Moral  Princi- 
ple; but  habit,  contact  with  prevalent  perver- 
sions of  those  principles,  the  influence  of 
passion,  all  tend  to  distort  original  principles. 
We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  If  we  would 
have  true  moral  vision  we  must  at  least  guard 
it  against  aberrations — we  must  train  it.  But 
clear  seeing  is  not  enough.  The  will  must 
consent  to  follow  the  light.  To  secure  this, 
adequate  motives  must  be  touched  in  the 
emotional  nature.  The  heart  must  be  culti- 
vated on  its  moral  side.  But,  as  clear  seeing 
is  not  enough,  so  right  feeling  is  not  enough. 
We  must  not  only  see  the  right,  not  onlv 
love  the  right,  we  must  acquire  the  self- 
mastery  which  will  enable  us  to  do  the  right. 
That  this  ruling  of  the  spirit  is  largely  the 
result  of  training  no  one  will  deny.  Many 
believe  that  religion  is  potent  to  shorten  the 
work,  to  do  in  an  hour  the  work  of  a  lifetime; 
but  outside  of  religion  all  admit  that  no 
other  agent  can  be  found  but  persistent,  de- 
termined culture,  a  culture  which  must  be 
largely  one's  own  work,  and  yet  in  which  the 
assistance  of  wise  friends  may  be  of  untold 
value. 

If,  now,  the  importance  of  moral  training 
be  fully  admitted,  upon  whom  does  the  duty 
devolve  ?    That  it  is  largely  the  proper  work  of 


the  parents,  the  church,  the  Sunday  school, 
the  religious  press,  can  not  be  denied.  Has 
the  public  school  also  a  duty  in  this  matte v  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  often  listen  with  impa- 
tience to  the  enthusiastic  talk  of  those  peo- 
ple who  find  their  chief  satisfaction  in  sad- 
dling new  responsibilities  and  duties  upon 
•the  already  overburdened  teacher.  God  has 
not  yet  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world,  and  called  on  the  school  teachers  to 
take  up  His  burden.  Nevertheless  while 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  still  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  moral  training  of  the  children 
committed  to  our  care  has  some  » laim  upon 
us. 

And  first,  as  to  the  teacher's  personal  ob- 
ligation. The  obligation  of  any  of  us  to  help 
one  of  our  own  kind  is  to  be  estimated  by 
two  considerations:— the  extent  of  his  need, 
the  extent  of  our  opportunities.  Now  what 
of  the  pupil's  need  ?  His  moral  nature  is  in 
the  scale,  an  interest  second  to  none  save 
that  which  concerns  religion.  More  partic- 
ularly the  moral  need,  the  moral  stake,  is 
especially  great  during  the  time  of  our  mu- 
tual relation  as  teacher  and  pupil,— a  time  in- 
cluding two  most  important  periods  of  every 
human  life,  the  plastic,  formative  period  of 
childhood,  the  storm -and-stress  period  of 
youth,  when  new  forces  are  taking  hold  of 
our  lives,  potent  for  good  if  mode  our  ser- 
vants, but  carrying  everywhere  ruin  and 
destruction  if  once  they  obtain  the  mastery. 
Again,  there  is  not  a  little  at  stake  growing 
out  of  the  character  of  the  school  surround- 
ings. For  we  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  promiscuous  social  intercourse  of 
school  life  is  not  an  unmixed  gdod.  What 
may  not  our  children  learn  of  evil  from  bad 
boys  and  bad  girls  with  whom  they  would 
never  come  in  contact  save  for  the  public 
schools  ?  In  the  third  place  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  abnormal  mental  and 
nervous  development  of  school  life  diminish 
our  powers  of  resistance  against  some  forms 
of  temptation,  and  strengthen  some  vicious 
propensities. 

If,  now,  we  measure  the  teacher's  obliga- 
tion by  the  opportunities  which  are  given 
him,  the  fact  of  his,  duty  becomes  more  evi- 
dent. For  about  six  hours  a  day,  five  days 
in  the  week,  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  during 


from  seven  to  twelve  years,  are  continued  the 
relations  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fact  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
considerations  already  adduced  that  these 
years  cover  the  most  plastic  period  of  the 
child's  life,  when  his  character  can  be  moulded 
and  shaped  almost  at  will.  Now  add  to  this 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  teacher — the 
fact  that  he  is  the  teacher  —  that,  by 
virtue  of  his  position,  he  is  looked  on  as  next 
to,  if  not  before,  the  parents  themselves  in 
the  work  of  educating  the  child.  Nominally 
he  is  only  the  preceptor,  the  instructor,  the 
intellectual  guide;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  child  naturally  looks  to  him  for  direction 
in  dress,  manners,  taste,  politics,  morals, 
religion,  everything.  Note,  aga:n,the  oppor- 
tunity offered  the  teacher,  grov  ng  out  of  the 
respect  which  his  high  place  in  the  commu- 
nity secures  him,  a  respect  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that,  being  a  teacher,  his  attitude 
towards  every  question  is  that  of  scientific 
impartiality,  so  that  the  child  looks  upon  the 
teache  as  one  who  is  paid  not  for  being 
something,  out  for  knowing  everything,  and 
thus,  while  he  listens  to  the  moral  instruc- 
tion of  the  mini-ter,  with  impatience,  as  to 
one  who  is,  ex  officio,  a  moralist,  to  his 
teacher  he  listens  as  to  an  oracle. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  teacher's 
obligation  as  a  personal  one;  but  in  the  light 
of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  relation 
of  morals  to  the  state,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
argue  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  large 
share  in  the  moral  education  of  his  pupils  as 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  society,  his  duty  as  a 
citizen.  In  this  same  direction,  it  could  of 
course  be  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  formally  and  regu- 
larly to  provide  for  moral  instruction,  to  de- 
mand in  the  teacher  fitness  for  this'  work  as 
well  as  for  teaching  mathematics,  language 
and  history. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  have  a 
part  in  the  moral  training  of  our  youth,  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider  how  that  duty  is 
to  be  performed.  In  order  the  better  to  do 
this,  let  us  see  what  moral  training  involves. 
And,  first,  as  to  moral  principles.  Probably 
most  of  us  believe  that  they  are  native  to  the 
mind;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  those  princi- 


ples are  greatly  distorted  by  bad  education, 
by  habit,  by  self-interest.  Moral  education 
involves,  therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
struction in  ethical  principles.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  The  cultivation  of  the  judgment 
is  equally  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  people  who  are  fully  pur- 
posed to  obey  the  whole  law,  violating  its 
plainest  provisions,  because  of  their  failure  to 
see  that  the  law  applies  to  the  particular  case 
in  question.  Again,  the  ability  vividly  to 
picture  to  one's  self  consequences  not  yet 
worked  out,  is  of  prime  importance.  Prob- 
ably more  heinous  crimes  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  this  power  than  to  any  other  cause  purely 
mental.  Could  the  man  who  in  a  moment  of 
passion  takes  the  life  of  his  friend,  before  the 
deed  have  placed  himself  in  imagination  in 
the  circumstances  which  surround  him  a 
a  moment  after  the  crime,  could  he  have  real- 
ized his  own  remorse,  the  sorrow  of  the  dead 
man's  friends,  the  horror  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, probably  nothing  would  have  been 
able  to  nerve  him  to  the  deed.  Education  can 
do  much,also,to  impress  upon  us  the  greatness 
of  the  sanctions  of  moral  law.  The  admoni- 
tions of  those  we  respect  help  to  quicken  our 
consciences.  Respect  for  public  sentiment 
can  be  instilled  into  the  child,  till  aim  :>st  a 
vice.  And  the  most  tremendous  of  all  sanc- 
tions,—the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
rewards  and  penalties  of  the  future  life— must 
depend  for  our  knowledge  and  acceptance 
upon  instruction  from  without.  Emotional 
susceptibility,  again,  is  doubtless  capable  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  ex- 
perience that  certain  courses  of  training  tend 
to  make  the  heart  hard,  others  to  make  it 
tender.  And,  finally,  while  in  the  work  of 
acquiring  self  mastery,  each  one  must  him- 
self do  the  larger  share;  yet  the  advantages 
of  proper  guidance  are  recognized  by  every 
one. 

Now,  if  these  six  particulars  substantially 
cover  the  field  of  moral  education,  we  can 
easily  work  out  the  teacher's  part  in  relation 
to  each.  In  the  first  place,  direct,  system- 
atic formal  instruction  is  possible  in  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  particulars,  i.  e.,  in  teach- 
ing ethical  principles,  in  cultivating  a  discrim- 
inating judgment,  and  in  informing  the  mind 
as  to  the  rational  and  religious  sanctions  of 


morality.  The  desirableness  of  such  formal 
systematic  instruction  is  every  day  obtaining 
an  increasing  number  of  advocates;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  agitation  is  at  present 
premature. 

Nor  need  this  cause  us  great  anxiety. 
The  most  potent  and  efficient  moral  training 
in  the  public  schools  must  ever  be  indirect, 
incidental.  In  securing  that  the  pupil  shall 
know  the  right,  the  first  and  most  important 
instrumentality  of  the  teacher  will  ever  be 
that  direct  and  explicit  setting  forth  of  the 
truth,  which  is  so  often  and  so  foolishly  con- 
demned as  preaching.  Perfunctory  preach- 
ing, too  constant,  too  frequent  preaching,  is 
undoubtedly  harmful,  but  the  spontaneous, 
earnest  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  con- 
science on  the  occasion  of  a  particular  violation 
of  right,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
mentalities for  the  moral  elevation  of  both 
old  and  young.  A  lesson  merely  acted  out, 
nut  interpreted,  not  enforced,  not  applied, 
may  be  of  value  to  the  exceptionally  discern- 
ing, but  is  lost  on  the  average  child. 

Another  exceedingly  valuable  means  for 
impressing  moral  truth  is  committing  to 
memory  proverbs  and  selections  wherein 
wise  and  noble  sentiments  are  embodied  in 
choice  and  effective  language.  This  universal 
and  world-old  practice  has  its  adequate  de- 
fense in  certain  cardinal  facts  in  human 
nature.  We  cannot  be  always  equally  clear- 
sighted, or  equally  sensitive  to  noble  emo- 
tions. In  our  best  moments,  when  we  see 
clearly  and  feel  deeply,  we  construct  for 
ourselves,  or  adopt  from  another,  some  prin- 
ciple of  action  expressed  in  crisp,  easily  mem- 
orized language.  When,  now,  the  hour  of 
danger  comes,  and  our  perceptions  are 
clouded  and  our  sensibilities  dulled,  the 
words,  that  as  words,  cling  to  our  memories 
arise  in  the  mind,  and  by  the  law  of  associa- 
tion, tend  to  reproduce  the  states  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  which  they  were  first  asso- 
ciated, or,  failing  in  this,  they  still  secure 
the  obedience  of  our  wills  to  a  mandate  which 
we  once  deliberately  accepted,  and  which  we 
now  believe  would  still  secure  our  assent 
were  we  to  think  upon  it  with  equal  patience, 
with  equal  fullness,  with  equal  candor. 

Taking  for  granted,  now,  that  the  pupil's 
mind  has  been  carefully  indoctrinated  with 


right  principles  of  conduct,  our  next  task  is  to 
cultivate  his  faculty  of  judgment  so  that  he 
shall  be  able  correctly  to  discriminate  in  the 
particular  amplication  of  those  principles. 
This  seems  to  me  the  easiest  part  of  moral 
training;  a  training  for  which  almost  every 
lesson  in  history  or  literature  will  furnish  an 
exercise.  Every  time  we  discuss  with  our 
pupils  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  conduct  of 
leading  characters  in  the  past,  or  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  our  own  day  we  are  cultivating 
moral  discrimination  in  the  most  effective 
method  conceivable.  The  consideration  of 
contemporaneous  public  men,  especially,  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  secure  attention 
and  interest,  and  earnest,  temperate,  but 
straightforward  condemnation  of  social,  com- 
mercial and  political  corruption  in  high  places 
coming  from  one  so  greatly  respected  as  the 
public  school  teacher,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  neutralizing 
the  trifling  non-committal  tone  which  is  such 
a  blemish  in  the  secular  press. 

The  study  of  history  ami  biography  may 
also  be  made  very  useful  in  quickening  tho 
imagination.  The  naturally  unscrupulous 
child,  who  thinks  only  of  the  result,  should 
have  his  attention  called  to  the  woe  and  suf- 
fering which  appear  as  incidental  consequen- 
ces in  the  headstrong  pursuit  of  any  object. 
His  imagination  should  be  filled  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  folloiv  victory:  the 
torn  or  severed  limbs;  the  pools  of  blood; 
the  groans  of  the  dying;  the  staring  faces  of 
the  dead.  And  so,  in  every  way  the  ability 
to  put  one's  self  in  the  other  man's  place  should 
be  persistently  cultivated. 

If  now  we  attempt  to  secure  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  sanctions  upon  which 
moral  action  rests,  we  must  rely  not  a  little 
on  direct  teaching,  but  most  on  the  power  of 
example.  The  greatness  of  these  sanctions 
is  but  little  impressed  upon  us  till  we  see 
them  as  dominant  factors  in  the  life  of  some  one 
whom  we  respect.  Let  the  teacher  show  that 
these  sanctions  are  potent  to  determine  his 
own  conduct,  and  to  color  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  school,  and  his  pupils  will  be- 
lieve in  their  reality.  This  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  strongest  argument  for  the  use 
of  the  Bible  and  for  devotional  exercises  in 
the  school.     Those  exercises  constitute  the 
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official,  formal  recognition  of  our  common  de- 
pendence upon  and  obligation  to  ihe  God  and 
Father  of  us  all.  Yet,  of  course,  this  general 
acknowledgment  of  our  religious  obligations 
is  valueless  if  merely  perfunctory.  It  must 
be  followed  all  the  day  by  that  proof  which 
only  conduct  gives  that  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  real  and  heartfelt. 

When  we  come  to  the  cultivation  of  worthy 
affections  ami  the  repression  of  vicious  ones, 
we  again  derive  great  assistance  from  history, 
biography,  and  literature.  Here,  too,  the 
power  of  any  exhibition  of  heroism,  gener- 
osity, or  other  noble  sentiment,  to  cultivate 
its  like  in  our  pupils,  will  depend  on  the  prox 
imity  of  the  actor  in  time  and  space.  Here, 
also,  can  be  utilized  the  manual  training  for 
which  so  many  are  clamoring.  Combined 
with  hygienic  living  it  may  do  much  to  re- 
press vicious  tendencies.  It  is  important, 
also,  to  occupy  the  minds  of  pupils  with 
recreations  which  leave  bad  propensities  to 
die  for  lack  of  attention  and  nourishment. 
In  this  line  we  should  encourage  literary 
societies,  musical  clubs,  libraries,  etc. 

But  the  system  and  methods  of  discipline 
are,  after  all,  the  great  instrumentality.  In- 
deed this  matter  of  discipline  may  supplement 
or  neutralize  the  moral  training  given  by  the 
teacher  at  almost  every  point.  Through  it 
we  may  reaffirm  or  give  the  lie  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  formally  and 
systematically  taught.  Through  it  we  may 
undo  all  our  efforts  to  cultivate  the  pupil's 
powers  of  discrimination  by  prescribing  petty 
rules  which  leave  no  room  for  individual 
judgment;  or,  by  trusting  to  general  princi- 
ples or  unwritten  rules,  we  may  make  all  the 
relations  of  the  school  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
moral  laboratory,  where  the  children  are 
every  day  applying  the  principles  or  solving 
the  problems, of  this  most  complex  science. 
So  the  sanctions,  rational  and  religious,  which 
we  have  set  up  in  theory,  we  may  tear  down 
by  our  own  example.  In  like  manner,  by 
manifesting  in  our  dealings  with  the  pupil  a 
uniform  spirit  of  kindness,  sympathy  with 
childish  feelings  and  fancies,  a  disposition  to 
put  the  best  construction  on  the  child's  con- 
duct, promptness  to  recognize  and  encourage 
the  first  movings  of  every  noble  and  pure 
sentiment;  by  all  these  means  we  may  cul- 


tivate in  the  best  direction  that  part  of  th« 
child's  nature  w»herein  are  the  springs  of  all 
right  conduct. 

And,  lastly,  the  system  and  methods  of  dis- 
cipline which  we  adopt  constitute  our  most 
potent  means  for  training  the  child  to  master 
self.  By  habituating  him  to  depend  for  his 
moral  strength  upon  the  will  of  his  teacher, 
to  derive  his  inspiration  from  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  merit-marks,  reward  cards,  rolls 
of  honor,  and  such  like,  we  may  wholly  un- 
fit him  to  govern  himself  in  obedience  to  the 
motives  of  real  life,  or  indeed  to  govern  him- 
self at  all;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
throwing  him  much  of  the  time  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  judgment  and  will — 
by  showing  him  that  we  have  faith  in  his  own 
honor  and  conscience— we  may  send  him  out 
manly,  steadfast,  trustworthy,  fully  ready  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  world's  burden,  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  world's  work,  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  world's  battle  for  virtue,  justice, 
«tnd  truth. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Montgomery  of  Kalamazoo  said: 
Moral  and  mental  training  are  more  closely 
connected  than  we  realize.  We  have  in  charge 
all  sorts  of  children.  How  shall  we  teach 
truth  to  truthless  homes.  There  is  much 
training  going  on  that  we  as  teachers  must 
counteract.  We  should  strive  to  inculcate 
principles  of  sound  morals.  .Much  wrong- 
doing comes  from  lack  of  fixed  principles 
We  must  teach  the  subject  largely  indirectly. 
We  must  excercise  the  principles  of  sound 
morals,  and  most  of  all,  we  must  be  what  we 
wish  our  students  to  become.  There  is  no 
use  for  an  immoral  teacher  to  try  to  teach 
morals.  The  proper  spirit  is  to  try  to  be 
what  we  o\ight  to  be.  A  man  can't  be  a  ras- 
cal and  train  pupils  in  good  morals. 

President  J.  B.  Angell  of  the  State 
University  said :  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  wise  and  temperate  character  of  the  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Taylor.  I  may  perhaps  call  at- 
tention to  a  little  danger  to  which  we  are 
now  subject,  and  that  is  many  persons  are 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  formal  ethical 
instruction  in  schools.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  if  a  law  be  passed,  that  ends  it.  It  will 
be  well  to  impress  all  with  the  importance  of 


heeding  the  laws.  It  is  plain  that  we  do  not 
exceed  what  the  state  requires,  even  if  we 
make  reference  to  those  religious  and  divine 
sanctions  of  ethical  truth.  The  state  opens 
legislative  sessions  and  court  with  prayer. 
Chaplains  are  employed  in  the  schools,  re- 
formatory institutions  and  the  army  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  Christ  is  the  central  prin- 
ciple in  days  of  thanksgiving  and  fasting 
and  prayer.  Marriage  and  divorce  laws  are 
laws  of   a  Christian  country.      So  in  a  public 


institution,  we  have  a  right  to  recognize  these 
principles. 

In  training  children  we  cannot  go  far  with- 
out running  into  some  of  these  Christian  sen- 
timents. There  is  doubtles  harm  done  by 
too  much  preaching,  yet  the  teacher  with 
tact  can  find  many  occasions  to  inculcate 
morals.  The  incarnation  of  ethics  is  in  the 
person  and  brain  of  the  teacher.  We  need  to 
exercise  a  large  share  of  sanctified  common 
sense. 
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Guiding*  Principles. 
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There  is  now  a  great  public  awakening, 
not  only  among  teachers  but  also  among  all 
intelligent  people  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
English  in  our  schools.  There  is  a  convic- 
tion that  the  English  language  ought  not 
only  to  be  understood  but  also  to  be  spoken 
correctly.  Teachers  are  seeking  new  ways 
of  teaching  it,  seeking  to  get  more  of  it  into 
their  courses  of  study,  and  trying  to  make 
their  pupils  love  their  mother  tongue,  and 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  its  priceless 
treasures. 

Every  great  public  awakening,  every  new 
movement  embracing  large  interests,  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  progiess  every  organizing 
and  banding  together  of  human  beings  is  an 
effort  to  overcome  some  of  its  limitations. 
But  in  every  great  agitation  for  desirable 
ends,  there  are  some  extremes  and  dangers 
to  be  avoided.  Among  the  multitude  of  books, 
of  plans,  and  of  ways  of  teaching,  have  we  suf- 
ficient direction  of  discussion  and  inquiry? 
Have  we  principles  that  shall  guide  us  in 
seeking  the  desirable  ends  and  in  avoiding 
the  dangers?  May  we  not  hope  for  these 
from  this  club  in  consequence  of  the  high 
ground  that  it  occupies? 

A  recent  writer  says:  "  In  order  to  pro- 
gress, there  must  be  guiding  and  interpreting 
principles."  [Bowne's  Metaphysics,  page 
532. "J  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  the  schoolmaster  needs  to 
balance  him,  to  encourage  him,  and  to 
strengthen  his  faith,  it  is  principles  to  guide 
him  in  seeking  his  ends,  and   principles  to 


explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  multitu- 
dinous things  that  meet  him  on  the  way.  Else 
how  shall  he  make  a  judicious  selection  and 
use  of  material? 

What  are  our  purposes  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish? Intelligent  reading  and  exact  expres- 
sion. 

How  are  we  to  attain  this?  By  having  the 
pupils  do  original  work.  Let  me  define  what 
I  mean  by  original  work.  The  same  writer 
in  speaking  of  the  exchange  of  thought,  takes 
the  familiar  instance  of  two  persons  convers- 
ing to  illustrate  it.  He  says:  "The  actual 
exchange  takes  place  only  through  a  certain 
activity  on  the  part  of  both.  One  thinks  and 
gives  the  appropriate  objective  sign.  The 
other  perceives  the  sign  and  reads  off  its 
meaning.  The  sign  is  but  the  occasion  up- 
on which  the  second  mind  constructs  wi  hin 
itself  the  thought  of  the  first,  and  then  at- 
tribute the  thought  to  the  first.  To  perceive 
another's  thought,  we  must  construct  his 
thought  within  ourselves  ;  and  our  percep- 
tion of  others'  thoughts  is  nothing  but  such 
an  inner  construction,  plus  an  attribution  of 
them  to  others.  The  thought  is  our  own, 
and  is  strictly  original  with  us.  At  the  same 
time  we  owe  the  thought  to  the  other;  and  if 
it  had  not  originated  with  him  it  would  prob- 
ably never  have  originated  with  us.''  [Id.  p. 
403.] 

The  principle  here  stated  holds  true  in 
every  department  of  education,  though  the 
illustration  is  only  of  two  persons  conversing 
together.  To  cause  our  pupils  to  think  the 
thoughts  of  others  is  our  grand  aim.  When 
we  have  accomplished  this  our  task  is  ac- 
complished. The  end  and  aim  of  all  our 
search,  our  study  of  method,  and  our  discus- 
sion, is  to  cause  our  pupils  to  do  this  sooner, 
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easier,  and  more  completely  than  they  now 
seem  to  do. 

Must  they,  then,  do  nothing  more,  do  no 
greater  thing,  than  to  think  over  again  after 
them,  the  thoughts  of  the  English  masters 
of  thought  and  expression?  What  higher 
aim  in  the  study  of  English  can  we  place  be- 
fore our  pupils  than  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
think  the  thoughts  of  the  English  masters, 
and  to  reap  the  pleasures  that  will  flow  there- 
from? Surely  it  were  a  task  sufficiently  great 
for  any  one  of  us  to  construct  and  recon- 
struct in  our  minds  the  thoughts  of  the  mas- 
ters. This  is  not  slavery,  but  the  way  to 
genuine  intellectual  freedom;  for  the  mind 
that  enters  into  all  their  learning  and  treasures, 
is  expanded,  elevated,  and  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  universal  truth.  The  mind,  in  its 
freedom,  then  puts  together  and  takes  apart 
their  conceptions  in  its  own  way,  and  delights 
in  this  work;  but  it  will  not  re-construct 
them  till  it  first  constructs  them. 

Emerson  says,  '■  Great  men  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  range  and  extent,  than  by 
originality.  If  we  require  the  originality 
which  consists  in  weaving,  like  a  spider, 
their  web  from  their  own  bowels;  in  finding 
clay,  and  making  bricks,  and  building  the 
house,  no  great  men  are  original.  Nor  does 
valuable  originality  consist  in  unlikeness  to 
othermen."  And  again,  "great genial  pow- 
er, one  would  almost  say,  consists  in  not  be- 
ing original  at  all;  in  being  altogether  recep- 
tive; in  letting  the  world  do  all,  and  suffering 
the  spirit  of  the  hour  to  pass  unobstructed 
through  the  mind."  [Representative  Men, 
pp.  153,  154  ] 

The  teacher  that  tells  his  pupils  to  be  orig- 
inal in  the  sense  that  they  must  differ  from 
the  authors  that  they  are  reading,  does  the 
pupils  a  real  injury.  They  read  not  to  under- 
stand the  authors,  but  to  express  an  opinion 
at  variance  with  them.  They  read  "  to  contra- 
dict and  confute,''  "to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course," not  "  to  weigh  and  consider."  They 
become  conceited,  and  satisfied  with  the  idea 
that  their  own  thoughts  are  of  more  conse- 
quence and  value  than  the  thoughts  of  the 
authors,  with  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  disagree,  and  thus  their  road  to  future  pro- 
gress has  been  effectually  barred. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject,    closely  re- 


lated to  what  has  just  been  sad,  is  the  sep- 
arating, of  criticism  from  the  principles  of 
criticism,  in  some  public  discussions  and 
papers.  It  is  assorted  that  pupils  should  be 
urged  to  criticise,  but  it  is  not  asserted  that 
they  should  give  a  reason  for  their  criticism, 
which  shall  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
subjective  feeling  or  notion  of  their  own.  To 
criticise  is  to  judge.  To  jud*>e  of  anything 
is  to  compare  it  with  something  assumed  as 
a  standard,  and  to  pronounce  that  it  equals 
or  falls  below  the  standard.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  all  so  called  criticism  in  all  its  branches, 
but  also  of  all  faultfinding.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  trouble  is  not  in  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ments, but  in  the  character  of  the  standards 
assumed. 

To  tell  the  faults  of  style  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualities  of  good  style  ;  to  say 
that  anything  is  unpoetical,  assumes  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  the  poetical;  to  as- 
sert that  a  given  thing  is  not  practical,  car- 
ries with  it  an  assumption  of  knowledge  of 
the  practical.  Oftentimes  these  judgments 
are  based  upon  purely  "personal  predilec- 
tions and  blind  habits."  Would  that  we  could 
appreciate  and  realize  Schlegel's  definition  of 
a  true  critic.  He  says,  "no  man  can  be  a 
true  critic  or  connoisseur  without  universality 
of  mind,  without  that  flexibility  which  enables 
him,  by  renouncing  all  personal  predilections 
and  blind  habits,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  other  ages  and  nations— to  feel 
them,  as  it  were,  from  their  proper  central 
point,  and,  what  ennobles  human  nature,  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  whatever  is  beauti- 
ful and  grand  under  the  external  accessories 
which  were  necessary  to  its  embodying,  even 
though  occasionally  they  may  seem  to  dis- 
guise and  distort  it."  [Schlegel's  "Dram. 
Lit."  p.  18.] 

it  is  true,  this  is  high  ground,  but  so  much 
the  better  to  have  before  us.  In  these  times 
we  need  to  teach  our  pupils  principles  that 
lie  outside  of  self  and  the  interests  of  self, 
principles  that  will  assist  them  to  lay  aside 
"personal  predilections  and  blind  habits," 
that  will  lead  them  to  see,  besides  the  "spe- 
cial to  me,"  the  "  common  to  all." 

Those  that  are  deemed  the  masters  in  any 
age  and  nation  are  the  ones  that  have  im- 
bibed most  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  and  na- 


tion  and  have  embodied  it  in  their  writings. 
To  express  a  contempt  for  Milton's  theology, 
is  to  express  a  contempt  for  the  whole  Eng- 
lish nation  in  their  struggle  for  religious  lib- 
erty and  freedom,  is  to  fail  to  see  the  relation 
of  his  age  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
ages.  '*  Of  all  our  brilliant  English  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century,"  says  Stanley, 
"there  is  not  one  who  can  be  fairly  said  to 
have  exercised  as  much  influence  over  the 
popular  theology  of  this  nation,  as  has  been 
undoubtedly  exercised  by  a  half- heretic, 
half-Puritan  layman,  the  author  of  'Para- 
dise Lost.'"  (  "History  of  Eastern  Church," 
p  37.]  And  why?  Because  he  imbibed  and 
bodied  forth  in  his  writings,  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  any  other  man  the  common  spirit  of 
the  nation.  The  questions  of  ortWodoxy  or 
non-orthodoxy  from  our  own  standpoint 
ought  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  Milton  so  as  to  mar  our  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  him;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  tell  the  pupils  those  things 
frankly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposed 
to  criticism;  on  the  other  hand,  with  another, 
I  say,  "Let  criticism  be  as  free  as  air."  But 
let  the  principles  of  criticism  also  be  as  free 
as  air.  In  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum, 
we  encourage  independent  thought  and  criti- 
cism, but  we  are  pretty  careful  not  to  let  it  go 
uncorrected  when  it  is  at  variance  with  the  es 
tablibhed  principles  of  our  text-books  and 
those  that  we  acknowledge  as  our  masters. 
Why  not,  so  far  as  possible,  apply  the  same 
principle  to  the  teaching  of  English  literature? 
There  can  be  no  intelligent  criticism  in  any 
study  without  principles  or  standards,  and 
those  other  than  the  "special  to  me."  The 
"  special  to  me"  makes  us  small,  narrow,  and 
carping  critics,  not  large,  generous,  and 
noble. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Journal  of  Education  "  of 
April  8,  well  says :  "A  new  and  large  field  of 
thought  is  all  at  once  presented  to  immature 
l$it  eager  and  critical  n.inds.  They  are  in- 
vited, coaxed,  encouraged  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  personality,  the  lives,  the  writings  of 
men  and  women  possessed  of  the  greatest 
creative  genius.  While  for  the  sake  of  the 
vitality,  enthusiasm,  and  real  progress  of  the 
class,  such  efforts  are  necessary,  it  becomes 


very  important,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
wise  teacher  to  enlarge,  or  modify,  or  often 
disprove  these  crude  views,  not  infrequently 
presented  with  a  complacent  conviction 
which  may  have  grown  out  of  a  half-hour's 
study."  [Mary.H.  Norris  "On  Teaching 
English  Literature,"  Journal  Education, 
AprilS,  1886.] 

We  should  aim  so  to  teach  our  pupils  to 
understand,  love,  and  revere  the  thoughts  of 
the  old  masters  that  when  the  school  days 
are  over  they  w.ll  go  to  these  worthies  for 
guidance,  instruction,  comfort,  and  wisdom; 
but  the  chances  of  their  doing  this  will  be 
much  less,  if  in  school  they  read  the  few  au- 
thors that  they  do,  with  their  minds  upon 
the  minor  imperfections  rather  than  upon  the 
nobler  qualities  of  style  and  thought. 

Concerning  expression,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, much  has  been  said  among  educators; 
and  want  of  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
dwell  upon  Ihis  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  various  ways  of  getting  pupils  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  words,  of  sentences,  of  para- 
graphs, and  finally,  of  a  production  or  a 
masterpiece  as  a  whole,  must  be  left  to  each 
individual  teacher  to  work  out  in  his  own 
way.  If  the  great  end  be  known  and  the 
principles  leading  thereto,  it  will  be  as 
effectually  reached  by  the  many  different 
ways  of  individual  teachers  as  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Pythagorean  proposition  by  its 
many  methods.  The  end  souarht  constitutes 
a  unity  common  to  all;  and  the  individual 
ways  constitute  a  diversity  which  should  be, 
by  no  means,  at  vari  mce  with  the  unity. 
Indeed,  they  cannot  be,  if  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  guiding  principles. 


Masterpiece  Study  in  Secondary  Schools. 


SUPT.  TjEBOY  halsey,  battle  creek. 


Very  gratifying  has  been  the  advance  in 
English  work  in  our  public  schools  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
reading  of  classic  authors.  In  no  other  line 
•of  study  lias  there  been  of  late  a  more  marked 
improvement  than  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
use  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  mother  tongue. 
Ten  years  ago  the  schools  in  which  anything 
like,  adequate  training  in  this  department  was 


attempted  were  the  rare  exceptions.  Now 
there  are  many  localities  in  which  full  work 
in  this  field  is  carried  on  and  in  manv  schools 
excellent  results  are  obtained.  In  some 
cases  as  much  time  as  any  one  could  desire 
is  devoted  to  the  study  .in  question.  Yet 
there  remains  much  that  should  be  done. 
The  schools  in  which  large  attention  is  given 
to  this  subject  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
should  be  and  in  many  places  the  best  re- 
sults aro  not  secured.  The  matter  should  be 
discussed  and  pushed  until  a  reform  has  been 
effected  in  all  the  schools  in  the  state.  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  a  consideration  of  the  very  impor- 
tant topic  masterpiece  study  at  this  first 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters' Club. 

It  is  not  my  province  to-day  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  reading  of  English  clas-ics  in  the 
grammar  school.  We  have  met  to  discuss 
secondary  instruction,  especially  in  its  bear- 
ing on  collegiate  preparation.  However,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  satisfactory  masterpiece  work  in 
the  high  school,  there  should  be  in  the  gram- 
mar school  careful  study  of  the  works  of  great 
English  authors.  The  school  readers  should 
be  retained,  but  would  better  be  used  only 
half  the  time  in  the  grades  from  five  to  eight 
inclusive.  The  rest  of  the  lime  might  better 
be  devoted  to  reading,  in  their  entirety,  some 
of  the  longer  poems,  stories,  and  essays.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
books  eminently  suited  for  this  work  in  the 
grammar  school  grades.  A  beginning  mit:ht  be 
made  in  the  fifth  grade  with  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  from  this,  by  easy  transition,  we  may 
pass  on  to  other  writings,  forming  a  course 
for  the  four  grades  We  need  for  this  work 
a  carefully  and  fudy  edited  set  ot  appropriate 
masterpieces.  Such  a  well-edited  series  lor 
grammar  school  study  we  have  not  at  pres- 
ent. There  is,  fortunately,  ample  material, 
with  careful  editing,  for  reading  classes  in 
our  high  schools. 

Let  us  resume  our  consideration  of  master- 
piece study  in  the  high  school.  Per- 
haps I  may  best  illustrate  what  is  possible 
by  mentioning  what  we  are  doing  at  Battle 
Creek.  This  is  done  not  with  any  thought 
that  we  have  a  model  course  of  masterpiece 
study,  for  we  well  know  that  we  have  rciuch 


yet  to  accomplish  along  this  line,  but  because 
some  steps  have,  we  think,  been  taken  by 
us  in  the  right  direction  and  because  I  desire 
right  here  a  concrete  illustration  to  point 
what  1  shall  nay.  So  you  will  pardon  the 
reference. 

In  the  Battle  Creek  high  school  the  mas- 
terpiece course  runs  through  the  four  years. 
In  the  ninth  grade  there  is  a  daily  lesson  in 
reading  English  classics,  as  well  as  a  daily 
exenise  in  manuscript  work;  in  the  succeed- 
ing three  grades  these  two  lines  of  study  are 
carried  on  in  alternation,  the  exercises  of 
each  kind  being  given  every  other  day.  The 
programme  includes  in  the  ninth  grade  a 
term's  work  in  living's  "The  Sketch  Book;" 
another  in  Hawthorne's  "  Tales  of  New  Eng- 
land," a  third  in  Lowell's  "A  Moosehead 
Journal,"  "A  Good  Word  for  Winter,"  and 
u  My  Garden  Acquaintance."  In  the  tenth 
grade  a  half-year  is  devoted  to  Longfellow's 
"  Ev  mgeline  "  and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  ";  a  half-year  to  Tennyson's  "  Idylls 
of  the  King  "  The  eleventh  grade  pupils 
study  for  half  of  the  year  Macaulay's  "Wra. 
Pitt";  for  a  half  year  Webster's  "  Oration  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson."  The  twelfth  grade 
pupils  consider  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like' 
It"  (or  "  The  Tempest"),  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  "Julius  Qesar,"  each  for  a 
term. 

What  has  been  outlined  above  is  the 
work  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  courses. 
Nothing  is  here  said  concerning  the  course 
in  English  authors,  running  throughout  the 
year,  given  to  the  students  in  the  senior 
class  pursuing  the  English  course  of  study. 
This  senior  class  work  in  literature  is  in 
addition  to  the  masterpiece  study  now  under 
discussion.  It  is  so  conducted  as  to  give 
a  general  view  of  English  literature,  in  its 
leading  works  as  a  preliminary  to  subsequent 
reading.  In  this  senior  English  course,  as 
well  as  in  the  masterpiece  courses,  the  works 
are  studied  in  their  entirety. 

The  statement  has  sometimes  been  made 
that  Lowell's  essays  are  too  he.ivv  for  ninth - 
grade  pupils  and  that  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of 
the  King"  are  not  best  suited  for  those  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  course  We 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case.  Pupils 
have  been  as  much  interested  in  these  works  as 


they  could  be  in  the  simplest  essay  or  poem. 
The  impression  that  children  will  not  be  at- 
tracted by  the  writings  of  the  great  authors 
is  entirely  erroneous.  An  average  high 
school  student,  if  he  be  allowed  a  fair  chance, 
will  read  with  great  pleasure,  as  well  as 
profit,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  of  Milton.  Our  experience 
at  Battle  Creek  has  been  that  our  master- 
piece courses  are  among  the  most  popular 
lines  of  study.  Certainly  in  profit  they  yield 
to  no  others. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  our  classes 
may  appropriately  be  given.  The  aim  is  to 
secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
poem  or  essay  in  hand.  Care  is  exercised 
that  the  thought  of  the  author  be  grasped; 
that  the  beauty  or  strength  of  expression  be 
realized;  that  the  principles  of  style  be  com- 
prehended. The  history  of  the  masterpieces 
is  studied,  the  references  and  allusions  are 
traced  out.  In  connection  with  his  work,  the 
life  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances  de- 
termining his  career  and  writings  are  fully 
considered.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  class 
reading  exercises;  by  oral,  manuscript,  and 
blackboard  topical  discussion;  in  paraphrase, 
definition,  explanation,  and  original  ex- 
pression of  views.  In  connection  with  this, 
in  the  oral  reading  lessons,  attention  is  given 
to  elocution,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  pieces  read. 

This  would  seem  to  have  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  proper  work  and  should  lead  to 
some  appreciable  intellectual  development 
and  literary  training.  So  it  does.  The  studv 
of  English  classics,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  always  give  a  large  return,  not  only  in 
the  cultivation  of  literary  taste  and  develop- 
ment of  the  reading  habit,  but  also,  by  re- 
flex action,  in  rendering  more  efficient  the 
study  of  all  the  branches  in  the  curriculum. 
I  am  sure  that  all  teachers  \*iio  have  attempt- 
ed such  work  as  that  outlined  above 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
thorough  study  of  the  English  classics  will 
show  its  wholesome  effect  in  all  the  work  of 
the  school.  There  is,  by  reason  of  it,  in- 
creased  quickness  of  perception,  firmness  of 
mental  grasp,  definiteness  of  comprehension, 
elevation  of  taste.    Indeed,  this  must  be  the 


case  whenever  a  pupil  is  brought  into  contact 
with  a  great  or  good  mind  speaking  from  the 
printed  page.  The  course  that  has  been  de- 
scribed gives  to  the  pupils  a  fair  degree  of 
familiarity  with  eight  authors  and  (I  speak 
from  knowledge)  cultivates  a  desire  for  far- 
ther reading  along  the  same  and  other  lines. 

In  most  of  our  high  school  programmes  of 
work  we  find  that  for  pupils  in  certain  courses 
there  is  a  term  or  half-year  or  year  of  work 
labeled  literature.  This  study,  as  formerly 
conducted,  was  the  history  of  literature, 
pure  and  simple.  The  pupil  was  expected  to 
learn  the  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  an 
author  and  the  list  of  his  writings,  with  a 
dreary  multitude  of  dates.  This  was  done 
by  a  pure  stretch  of  memory.  The  names 
had  very  little,  if  any,  meaning.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  was  almost  valueless 
while  it  was  retained  and  it  soon  slipped  from 
the  mind.  If  anything  was  attempted  in  the 
way  of  study  of  writings,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  course  of  monotonous  reading  of 
disconnected  fragments,  with  little  explana- 
tion and  no  written  work  to  enforce  what  was 
gained  from  the  re  ding.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem no  clear  impressions  on  literary  subjects 
could  be  received.  It  is  not  strange  that 
this  school  study  of  literature,  falsely  so 
called,  grew  wearisome  and  fell  into  disrepute. 
Fortunately  the  state  of  affairs  just  indicated 
js,  in  large  measure,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
More  time  is  now  devoted  to  the  subject  and 
a  more  fitting  method  is  followed.  The  study 
of  the  text-book  is  subordinated  to  the  care- 
ful reading  of  the  masterpieces  themselves. 
The  lives  of  the  authors  and  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  the  times  are  introduced 
as  accessory  to  a  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  great  poems  and  prose  writings.  The 
historical  study  is  carried  on  with  the  constant 
use  of  standard  books  for  reference  purposes, 
and  attention  is  given  to  the  comments  of 
the  leading  literary  critics. 

Certain  it  is  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  vast  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  this  important  branch  of  study. 
The  progress  continues  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  indications  in  school  work  at 
present.  English  in  its  different  departments 
is,  in  many  schools,  slowly  but  surely  win- 
ning the  recognition  it  deserves,  and  is  taking 


a  place  as  an  important  branch,  worthy  of 
equal  consideration  uith  arithmetic,  and 
geography  and  Latin.  Approved  methods 
are  working  themselves  in  more  and  more. 
The  outlook  is  promising.  Let  us  foster  the 
growing  interest  and,  to  the  best  of  out- 
ability,  spread  the  good  work.  Then  we 
may  be  sure  we  shall  get  satisfactory  results 
in  our  school  rooms. 


Elocution. 


H.    R.    PATTEN  GILL,    LANSING. 


For  many  years  the  study  of  the  classics 
has  made  the  student  familiar  with  the  line 
rhetoric  and  elegant  composition  of  the  old 
masters  in  literature.  For  some  reason  the 
student  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  has  almost  to- 
tally neglected  that  branch  of  the  study  which 
shaped  largely  the  style  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful writers  of  Greece  and  of  Home.  The 
science  and  the  art  of  Elocution,  for  it  is  both, 
has  fallen  into  a  "desuetude"  not  by  any 
means  "  innocuous. " 

The  great  question  very  rightly  is  'What," 
but  one  scarcely  second  in  importance  is 
"How."  Longfellow  well  says,  "'Of  equal 
honor  with  him  who  writes  a  grand  poem  is 
he  who  reads  it  grandly." 

The  scholars  of  to-day  look  upon  elocution 
as  something  given  over  to  cranks,  some- 
thing made  up  of  humbuggeiy,  bombast, 
pompousness  and  general  incapacity;  until 
it  has  come  to  pass,  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps  so 
well  says,  "The  man  who  can  do  a  thing 
well  is,  unfortunately,  often  now  the  last 
man  who  can  speak  about  it  in  public  well,  or 
even  talk  about  it  well." 

What  has  brought  about  this  contempt  for 
or  at  least  this  neglect  of  the  art  of  speaking 
and  reading?  You  will  doubtless  and  veiy 
correctly  say,  "The  art  of  priming,"  and  we 
might  add  a  reason  quite  as  potent  perhaps, 
that  is,  the  overdoing  by  some  who  have 
made  elocution  a  bugbear,  and  have  led  the 
thinkers  to  consider  that  it  is  an  art  designed 
to  make  men  pompous. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me  I  shall  con- 
sider briefly  but  these  two  points : 

1st.  What  is  elocution? 

2nd.  Why  we  should  teach  it? 


1st.  What  is  it? 

The  audible,  distinct,  sure  and  effective 
pronunciation  of  words;  also  appropriate  in- 
flections and  modulations  accompanied  by 
proper  gestures,  and  when  suitable  the  ac- 
companiments of  the  human  countenance 
and  figure.  The  rule  given  by  Demosthenes 
that  the  rule  of  oratory  was  action,  action, 
action,  meant  only  a  proper  regard  to  pro 
nuneiation,  expression  and  gesture. 

2nd.  Why  should  we  teach  it? 

a  Because  it  is  an  art  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  at 
least  two  of  the  learned  professions,  viz.,  the 
law  and  the  ministry,  and  also  because  any 
citizen  in  this  country  who  has  anything 
worth  saying  will  be  called  upon  at  one  time 
or  another  to  say  it. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  100  years  ago 
that  Bishop  Berkley  asked  if  half  the  learn- 
ing and  talent  of  England  were  not  wholly 
lost  because  elocution  was  not  taught  in  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  quick,  as  it  did  Ham- 
let, to  hear  a  '*  robustuous  perriwig-pated  fel- 
low tear  a  passion  to  tatters,"  etc.,  but  it 
grieves  me  fully  as  much  to  hear  the  monot- 
onous cadence,  drawling  hesitation,  hacking 
delivery  of  preachers,  lawyers  and  teachers, 
who  think  matter  everything  and  manner 
nothing. 

The  English  Churchman  in  1861  said,  "The 
laity  complain  most  justly  of  the  bad  read- 
ing inflicted  upon  them.  The  varieties  of  pro- 
fessional incapacity  are  numerous;  the  mut- 
terer,  who  swallows  all  his  final  syllables; 
the  drawler,  who  wearies  with  his  tedious  - 
ness;  the  gabbler,  who  rushes  throjgh  the 
service  at  express  speed;  the  preacher,  who 
mistakes  prayers  for  sermons;  the  spouler, 
who  mouths  the  prayers  with  the  most  pain- 
ful affectation." 

The  laity  among  teachers  have  as  much 
reason  to  complain  of  bad  reading,  as  those 
who  attend  our  State  Teachers'  Association 
can  testify.  The  audiences  at  such  gather- 
ings are  often  simply  insulted  by  the  entire 
indifference  of  some  of  our  speakers  as  to 
whether  they  are  heard  or  not.  They  stand 
solemnly  stiff  before  us,  and  with  no  attempt 
to  be  hea;  d  they  have  the  sublime  impudence 
to  require  the  audience  to  sit  for  a  long  40  or 


60  minutes  and  watch  the  oscillations  of  the 
borer's  inferior  maxillary.  The  unintentional 
insult  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  speaking  voice  is  formed  that  will 
fill  the  whole  area  of  the  hall.  Do  let  us 
have  the  science  and  art  of  elocution  taught 
to  our  teachers  and  pupils. 

b  Aside  from  the  direct  result  thus  to  be 
derived,  there  is  an  indirect  and  important 


benefit  derived  from  the  study,  which  we  may 
style  the  hygienic  benefit.  It  makes  health- 
ier pupils.  It  strengthens  the  lungs,  shapes 
up  the  chest  and  shoulders  and  is  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Time  will  not  permit  of  a  further  extension 
of  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  but  we  do 
hope  that  our  school  authorities,  high  and 
low,  will  earnestly  consider  this  matter. 
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